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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The text followed in this edition is, with a few exceptions, 
that of Mr. R. C. Browne's edition, published by the Claren- 
don Press. For the convenience of those who come to the 
poem for the first time, a short running argument has been 
added. The Notes have been framed with a view of meeting 
the requirements of students of various ages ; this must excuse 
what may appear the over-hardness of some and the over- 
simplicity of others. The essay on Milton's scansion is con- 
tributed by a friend. It is hoped that it will succeed in 
making intelligible the really simple, but (to judge by the 
notes of commentators) frequently misunderstood rules of 
Milton's prosody in Paradise Lost, As a guide to the young 
student the poetical elisions are marked in the text by an 
apostrophe. I have to thank my friend Mr. J. W. Mackail, 
Fellow of Balliol College, for his kindness in revising the 
proof-sheets. ^ 

- H. C. B. 

Yattendon, Oct, 1887. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In these few pages no life of Milton can be attempted. The 
student who wishes to know the substance of what is known 
about him cannot do better than read the short study by the 
late Rector of Lincoln. Here it will suffice to set down briefly 
a few biographical facts, noticing more particularly those which 
have a special bearing upon Paradise Lost, 

John Milton was bom in London, 9th December, 1608. His 
father was a scrivener by profession, a Protestant in faith— dis- 
inherited indeed on that account, — and a skilled musician and 
composer. From him the son may have derived his hatred 
of intolerance and his taste for music. He was educated at 
St. Paul's School and Christ's College, Cambridge. Of his devo- 
tion to study from the first, we have his own assurance — *from 
the twelfth year of my age I scarce ever went to bed before 
midnight ' ; and this is supported by the testimony of his 
biographer. At college his * niceness of nature,* i. e. his fasti- 
dious purity of life, earned him the name of the * lady of Christ's.' 
When he left Cambridge in 1632, in his twenty-fourth year, he 
carried with him *a mind made and set wholly on the ac- 
complishment of greatest things,' though of what nature the 
'greatest things' were to be he was as yet uncertain. (See 
Sonnet ii.) His father, who had by this time retired from 
business, had sufficient means, and sufficient faith in his son's 
promise, not to urge him against his will into a profession : 
accordingly the next five years of his life were spent in quiet 
study in the little village of Horton in Buckinghamshire. 

The years at Horton form the first period of Milton's life as 
a poet. Of the way in which they were spent we have no 
information beyond his own general description of them as 
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'many studious and contemplative years altogether spent in the 
search of religious and civil knowledge.* The remarkable 
characteristic of these years of study is that they were spent 
in self-cultivation with the definite object of producing hereafter 
a noble poem. Milton's idea of the poet's calling was a lofty 
one. He must be himself * a true poem, that is, a composition 
and pattern of the best and honourablest things.' And in ad- 
dition, he must have * insight into all seemly and generous acts 
and affairs,' to be obtained by 'steady observation,' and by 
* industrious and select reading.' To this ideal he had already 
determined to devote himself, * not taking thought of being late 
so it give advantage to be more fit.' As a firstfruits of this 
dedication we have D Allegro^ II Penseroso^ Comus^ and Lycidas, 
all written at Horton. 

The next period opens with the journey through France and 
Italy, begun in 1638. In Paris Milton made the acquaintance 
of Grotius, the finest scholar of his age, and an especially fine 
writer of Latin iambics, some of which Milton has translated 
word for word in one of the oftenest-quoted passages of the 
Paradise Lost (See note on 1. 261.) In Florence he was well 
received and complimented by the Academies; Manso, the 
patron of Tasso, entertained him at Naples ; the sight of Rome 
with the bodily eye helped him to imagine the still greater city 
of Tiberius {P, P, iv. 44) ; on his return through Florence he 
visited Galileo, now old and blind. The journey to Italy, be- 
sides all that such a journey must have meant to such a spirit 
as Milton's, had this particular effect which it concerns us here 
to note, that it deepened in him the resolution to produce a 
literary masterpiece. We learn this from a famous passage in 
the Reason of Church Government (16^1) ^ a tract written shortly 
after his return, while he was still living his retired life, though 
no longer at Horton but in London, and spending his leisure in 
the education of his nephews and certain other pupils. 

* In the private academies of Italy, whither I was favoured to 
resortj perceiving that some trifles which I had in memory, 
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composed at under twenty or thereabout, (for the manner is, 
that every one must give some proof of his wit and reading 
there,) met with acceptance above what was looked for; and, 
other things which I had shifted in scarcity of books and con- 
veniences to patch up amongst them, were received with written 
encomiums, which the ItaUan is not forward to bestow on men 
of this side the Alps ; I began thus far to assent both to them 
and divers of my friends here at home, and not less to. an in- 
ward prompting which now daily grew upon me, that by labour 
and intense study, (which I take to be my portion in this life,) 
joined with the strong propensity of nature, I might perhaps 
leave something so written to after-times, as they should not 
willingly let it die. These thoughts 'at once possessed me, and 
these other; that if I were certain to write as men buy leases, , 
for three lives and downward, there ought no regard be sooner 
had than to God's glory, by the honour and instruction of my 
country. For which cause, and not only for that I knew it 
would be hard to arrive at the second rank among the Latins, 
I applied myself to that resolution, which Ariosto followed 
against the persuasions of Bembo, to fix all the industry and art 
I could unite to the adorning of my native tongue ; not to make 
verbal curiosities the end, (that were a toilsome vanity,) but to 
be an interpreter and relater of the best and sagest things, 
among mine own citizens throughout this island in the mother 
dialect. That what the greatest and choicest wits of Athens, 
Rome, or modem Italy, and those Hebrews of old did for their 
country, I, in my proportion, with this over and above, of being 

a Christian, might do for mine Time serves not now, 

and perhaps I might seem too profuse to give any certain ac- 
count of what the mind at home, in the spacious circuits of her 
musing, hath liberty to propose to herself, though of highest 
hope and hardest attempting ; whether that epic form whereof 
the two poems of Homer, and those other two of Virgil and 
Tasso, are a diffuse, and the book of Job a brief model : or 
whether the rules of Aristotle herein are strictly to be kept, or 
nature to be followed, which in them that know art, and use 
judgment, is no transgression, but an enriching of art : and 
lastly^ what king or knight, before the conquest, might be chosen 
in whom to lay the pattern of a christian hero. And as Tasso 
gave to a prince of Italy his choice whether he would command 
him to write of Godfrey's expedition against the Infidels, or 
Belisarius against the Goths, or Charlemain against the Lom- 
bards ; if to the instinct of nature and the emboldening of art 
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aught may be trusted, and that there be nothing adverse in our 
climate, or the fate of this age, it haply would be no rashness, 
from an equal diligence and inclination, to present the like offer 
in our own ancient stories ; or whether those dramatic constitu- 
tions, wherein Sophocles and Euripides reign, shall be found 

more doctrinal and exemplary to a nation These abilities, 

wheresoever they be found, are the inspired gift of God rarely 
bestowed, but yet to some (though most abuse) in every 
nation : and are of power, beside the office of a pulpit, to 
imbreed and cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue and 
public civility, to allay the perturbations of the mind, and set 
the affections in right tune ; to celebrate in glorious and lofty 
hymns the throne and equipage of God's almightiness, and what 
he works, and what he suffers to be wrought with high provi- 
dence in his church ; to sing victorious agonies of martyrs and 
saints, the deeds and triumphs of just and pious nations, doing 
valiantly through faith against the enemies of Christ ; to de- 
plore the general relapses of kingdoms and states from justice 
and God's true worship.* 

It is probable from a passage in the Mansus, written three 
years before, that Milton had then determined to write an epic 
poem upon Arthur, but his travel would seem to have unsettled 
this resolution. A further proof of his uncertainty at this period 
is found in the MSS. of this date preserved in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, which contain a list in Milton's own handwriting of 
nearly a hundred suggested subjects, and no longer for an epic, 
but for a tragedy. Of these sixty are scriptural subjects, one 
of them being * Samson Pursophorus, or Hybristes, or Samson 
marrying, or in Ramath Lechi ' (but he found when the time 
came for his tragedy a deeper interest in Samson) ; thirty-three 
are from British History, but with no more mention of Arthur. 
At the head of all, however, and with an argument drafted four 
successive times, stands ' Paradise Lost ' ; and Professor Masson 
is of opinion that the first lines of * Satan's Address to the Sun ' 
(iv. 32) with which the tragedy was to have opened, and which, 
according to Aubrey, Milton's biographer, E. Phillips had seen 
'about 15 or 16 yeares before ever his Poem was thought of,' 
rvere written as early as this time. 
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However this may be it was not until 'about 2 yeares before 
the K. came in ' that Milton found leisure to set about his life's 
work. All the interval, from his twenty-second to his fiftieth 
year, was spent in politics. To which side in the conflict Mil- 
ton's sympathies would carry him, the reader of Lycidas could 
conjecture. Both sides of the man, the poet and the patriot, 
are there clearly represented, and the passion is on the side 
of the patriot; though Pattison points out, *it would have 
been not unnatural that the admirer of Shakespeare and the 
old romances, the pet of Italian academies, the poet-scholar, 
himself the author of two masks, who was nursing his wings 
for a new flight into the realms of verse, should have sided 
with the Cavaliers against the Puritans, with the party of cul- 
ture and the humanities against the party which shut up the 
theatres and despised profane learning.' But there was a 
passion in Milton deeper even than his passion for art, the 
passion for liberty. He had come back from his travels with- 
out seeing Greece, because, as he said, he deemed it dis- 
honourable to be enjoying himself at his ease in foreign lands, 
while his countrymen \^ere striking a blow for freedom. And it 
was in the cause of freedom that all his blows were struck. 
* He defended religious liberty against the prelates, civil liberty 
against the crown, the liberty of the press against the executive, 
liberty of conscience against the Presbyterians, and domestic ^ 
liberty against the tyranny of canon law.* (Pattison's Milton^ 
p. 69.) When the cause of freedom should triumph, then he 
would resume the purpose of his life ; meanwhile in pamphlet 
after pamphlet he renews his pledge with the public. But 1649 

* In 1643 Hilton married Mary Powell, the daughter of an Oxford- 
shire squire, and before the honeymoon was over he had written his 
first tractate on Divorce. Of the history of this unfortunate match we 
need not here speak ; nor need we stay to criticise Milton's general view 
of women ; it is sufficiently prominent in the later part of Paradise Lost, 
bat does not enter into the first book. Milton was married three times 
in all; the i8th sonnet is to his second wife; his last wife survived 
him, and lived to a great age. 
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came, and victory, and the death of Charles, but instead of 
Paradise Lost only Eikonoclastes^ a sufficiently ribald attack on 
the King's memory, by way of answer to the Eikon Basilike, 
noticeable now only for one phrase by which the new Latin 
Secretary does not scruple to make what Puritan capital he 
may out of the King's liking for one ' whom we well know was 
the closest companion of these his solitudes, William Shake- 
speare.' The final loss of his sight in the controversy in which 
by order of the council he engaged with Salmasius, a professor 
of Leyden, who had published an apology for Charles (165 1), 
did not abate his furious zeal; another controversy followed 
with Morus (Alexander More, whom he supposed to be 
author of a book called Regit Sanguinis Clamor ad Caelum), a 
controversy disgraceful to all concerned in it ; and even after 
Cromwell's death, when the Republican cause was doomed, 
he poured forth tract upon tract, the last of which, printed in 
the year of the Restoration, was A Ready and Easy Way to 
establish a free Commonwealth, 

It was a golden year for English poetry when the restoration 
of a Stuart King to the throne made it impossible for Milton to 
further indulge his passion for liberty by publishing pamphlets 
which then and since have had no influence on affairs. Like 
Charles himself, Milton recovered dignity with defeat. The 
Milton of our imagination is not the vehement and too scur- 
rilous pamphleteer in a cause however noble, but the prophet 
musing amid the ruins of the temple which he had spent twenty 
years in building. His loss was our gain. The failure of his 
own schemes for the welfare of the nation turned his thoughts 
once more to the large movements of the Divine Providence, 
which, though for a time it might seem to connive at iniquity 
and oppression, would not in the end be found wanting to 
its own cause. And so he leaves the world of men, and con- 
templates instead, almost in abstraction, the great purpos'es 
of God and the eternal conflict of good and evil ; contemplates 
them on a stage where the issue is not doubtful, and where 
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though man indeed plays a part, yet the part he plays is 
seen in its due proportion, in its proper dependence on the 
great powers of the universe. Man lost Paradise, but it was 
by Satan it was lost ; it has been regained, but it was the 
Son of God who regained it. Only afterwards, when he has 
once more purged his eyesight by gazing on the pattern of the 
eternal victory, does he redescend to earth, and exhibit in the 
tragedy of Samson how here also on the temporary stage of a 
single conflict, the defeat of the good, if it be defeated, may be 
due not at all to its own inherent weakness but to the folly of its 
champion, and that although he may deservedly perish, there is 
for the future more than hope. 

Paradise Lost was written partly at Milton's house in Bunhill 
Row, and partly at Chalfont St. Giles, in Buckinghamshire, 
whither he had retired from the plague. His manner of life is 
thus described by Aubrey. *He was an early riser, sc, at 
4 o'clock mane. He had a man read to him. The first thing 
that he read was the Hebrew Bible, then he contemplated. 
At 7 his man came to him again, and then read to him and 
wrote till dinner. The writing was as much as the reading. 
His daughter Deborah could read to him Latin, Ital., and 
French and Greek. After dinner he used to walk three or four 
hours at a time (he always had a garden where he lived) ; went 
to bed about nine. Temperate ; rarely drank between meals. 
Extremely pleasant in his conversation, and at dinner, supper, 
&c. ; but satirical He had an organ in his house ; he played 
oh that most.* The poem was finished, according to Aubrey, 
* about three years after the K's restauracion,' i. e. about 1663. 
In 167 1 were published together Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes, After that, till his death in 1674, he wrote no more 
poetry. 

Epic poetry begins with Homer. In other words, it was the 
genius of Homer which raised the heroic sagas of Greece to the 
rank of works of art. Accordingly when Aristotle in his Poetics 
is investigating the rules of heroic poetry, it is to the Iliad and 
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Odyssey that he turns. His conclusions may be thus summar- 
ised. The fable or theme of an epic must have dignity. It 
must represent great actions, and involve great issues. Also it 
must be single and entire ; not like a chronicle whose events 
have no real connection with each other. Further, it must not 
be too large. The * Trojan war * would be a subject fulfilling 
the first two conditions of nobleness and unity, but it would be 
unmanageable. Homer therefore is content with but one inci- 
dent in it, the wrath of Achilles ; and other events not arising out 
of this, but necessary for its proper comprehension, are added in 
episodes. Further, Aristotle praises Homer for the diction and 
the sentiment of his poems, in which, though he is the first, he 
has nevertheless attained perfection (irp&Tos koi lKapS>s) ; for the 
truthfulness of his imagination {yitevbrj Xcycti^ m del) ; and also 
for keeping himself in the background and allowing his persons 
to speak for themselves, and display their various characters. 

When therefore later poets undertook to write a heroic poem, 
it was naturally to Homer that they turned for a model. The 
point in which they would best be able to follow him would be 
the management of the plot. Milton is following Homer when 
he opens his poem with Satan already in Hell, reserving the 
story of his fall to an episode in later books. But the Homeric 
poems are so satisfying that all subsequent epic poets have been 
content to copy them in many less important matters, such as 
the frequent use of similes and the introduction of mythological 
machinery, even invoking the assistance of a Muse because 
Homer does so. Addison in his famous Critique has made a 
formal comparison between Paradise Lost and the Iliad \n regard 
to their plot, characters, sentiments, and diction. It would be 
out of place to do so here in the introduction to a single book, 
but a few remarks may be made in conclusion on the last two 
points, for which Aristotle especially praises Homer, and on 
which a reader of even a single book of Paradise Lost will form 
some opinion. Aristotle praises Homer for the truth of his 
' sentiment ' (5tai/ota), in other words for his insight into human 
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nature, and * sufficient ' representation of it. Milton does not 
attempt any such representation of human nature ; the subject 
of his poem is a theory of human nature, a very different thing. 
And as theories must vary with different schools of thought, no 
one theory can command universal sympathy, and so no re- 
presentation of a theory is likely to command universal interest. 
Theories are for an age, not for all time. The successor to 
Homer's praise as the * sufficient ' poet of human nature is not 
Milton but Shakespeare. What humanity there is in Paradise 
Lost must be sought in the character of Satan. 

The second point for which Aristotle praises Homer is his 
* diction.* The simplicity and freshness of the life which is 
described in the Homeric poems gives a corresponding fresh- 
ness and directness to the style. Homer's style, as Mr. Arnold 
says, is ' rapid, plain in thought, plain in diction, and noble ' ; 
and the Greek hexameter has no equal for rapidity and noble- 
ness. Milton's diction is altogether of another kind ; it is neither 
rapid nor straightforward : on the contrary it is learned ; words 
are often used in Latin senses or with a classical reminiscence, 
so that it has even been said that *• an appreciation of Milton is 
the last reward of consummated scholarship.' But Milton is 
no whit behind Homer in nobleness, in the sustained dignity of 
his poem, and his perfect sureness of touch. In a passage 
already quoted he tells of his early determination * to fix all the 
industry and art I could unite to the adorning of my native 
tongue ' ; and in the event his art and industry produced a poem 
of which almost every line is perfect. 
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ON THE ELEMENTS OF MILTON'S BLANK 
VERSE IN PARADISE LOST. 

The typical verse has (1) ten syllables, (2) with five 
stresses, (3) in rising rhythm (i. e. with the stresses on the 
even syllables). 

(1) OF SUPERNTTMBEARY SYLIiABIiES. 

A. Extrametrical syllables. 

I. At end of line. An extra syllable sometiDies 

occurs at the end of the line, more rarely in Milton 
than in most writers, e.g. 

(i) Of rebel Angels, by whose aid a8pi(ring). i. 38. and ex. (23) (95). 

Sometimes there are two such syllables, e. g. 

(2) Imbued bring to their sweetness no sati(ety). viii. 216. 

(3) For solitude sometimes is best soci(ety). ix. 249. 

II. In other parts of the line. In Shakespeare it is 
common to find an analogous syllable in the midst of the 
line. And thus in Comus ; — 

(4) To quench the drouth of Phoe(bus) ; which as they taste. 66. 

(5) And as I passed I wor(shipped). If those you seek. 302. 

(6) And earth's base built on stub(ble). But come let's on. 610. 

(7) But for that damned magi(cian), let him be girt. 613. 

(8) Root-bound that fled Apol(lo). Fool, do not boast. 676. 

(9) Crams and blasphemes his fee(der). Shall I go on? 795. 

In F. Ii. Milton disallowed the use of this syllable. 
In the following lines, where the rhythmkal^^'e^'^Ss^^-ssiCic^ 

li 2 
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preserved, the extra syllable is accounted for by Elision. 
See B. IL 

(10) Departed from (thee), and thou resemblest now. iv. 839. 

(11) Before (thee), and not repentiijg this obtain, x. 75. 

(12) Of high collateral glo(ry) : Him thrones and powers, x. 86 etc. 

etc. 

B. Other supernumerary syllables fall under 
Elision (which term is generally applied, and is here used 
as a convenient name, but not to imply that anything is cut 
off, or lost, or not pronounced). 

I. The Elisions of common speech. As in the first 

line, 

(13) Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit, 

where the ie in 'disobedience' are neither a diphthong nor 
a disy liable, t In his earlier poems Milton has some- 
times used the older full pronunciation of such words, 
e.g. Comus: 

(14) With all the grisly legi-ons that troop, 613. 

(15) Or ghastly furies' appariti-on. 614. 

(16) By a strong siding champion consci-ence, 21a. 

and thus Delusi-on, conditi-on, complexi-on, visi-on, 
contemplati-on, etc. There is no example of this in P. L, 

II. Poetic Elisions. These, whioh were oommon in 
Shakespeare, Milton in P. Ii. reduoed, and brought 
under law. His rules are four. 

a. The first rule of open vowels. All open vowels 
may be elided, whether long, short, double, or com- 
bined; and whether both the affected vowels be in 
the same word, or divided between two : and h is no 
letter. Such words as the following fall under this rule : — 
Being, doing, flying, riot, violent, Israel, Abraham, 
atheist, hierarchy, variety, obsequious, vitiated, etc. and 
the italicised vowels in the following lines; e.g. — 
(17) Above th/ Ionian mount, while it pursues. 1. 15. 
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(i8) To set himself in glory above his peers, i. 39. 

(19) Strange horror seize th^^, and pangs unfelt before, ii. 703. 

(20) Wriue in her shape how lovely; saw, and pined, iv. 848. 

(21) Not in themselves all their known virt»^ appears, ix. no, etc. 

(22) N^ mgrateful food : and food alike those pure. v. 407. 

(23) For still they knew, and ought to hcrre still remembered, x. 12. 

(24) And rapture so oh beheld : those heavenly shapes, ix. 1082. 

(25) Though kept from man, and worthy to b^ admired, ix. 746. 

(26) H^ ^ected. Man he made and for him built, ix. 152. 

(27) As lords, a spacious world, \o oux native heaven, x. 467. 

(28) Little inferiour, by my adventure hard. x. 468. 

(29) Thou didst accept them : wilt ihou «ijoy the good, x, 758. 

(30) For God is z\so in sleep ; and dreams advise, xii. 611. 

(31) With spattering noise rejected oft ihey assayed, x. 567 and ex. 

(10, II, 12). 

In such words as Higher, though, the silent g does not 
forbid, e. g. 

(32) Not higher that hill, nor wider looking round, xi. 381. 

(33) For he who tempts, though in vain, at least asperses, ix. 296. 

And w may be regarded as a vowel : as in the words 
Power, bower, flower, shower, sewer, toward, follower, 
narrower, etc., and thus the following : — 

(34) Of sorrow imfeigned, and humiliation meek. x. 1092. 

And when the w is mute before hy e. g. 

(35) To whom ,thus the portress of Hell gate replied, ii. 746. 

(36) Two on\yy who yet by sovran gift possess, v. 366 and (148). 

[t In the list of words just given there are two, Sewer 
(a drain) and iowardy which have come down to us con- 
tracted each of them in two different ways ; Toward 
either as toward or tVard, and sewer had a form shorey 
which is not quite obsolete. There may be room there- 
fore for difference of opinion as to how these words 
would have been pronounced b^ ^T\XQra.,\i>aX. Nsk. -ass^ ^»sfc 
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they must belong to the dass of words elided by virtue of 
w considered as a vowel. ] 

3. The seoond rule of pure B. XJnstreBBed vowels 
separated by r may be elided, as in the following 
words : — Nectarous, weltering, suffering, glimmering, etc., 
mineral, general, several, every, artillery, desperate, de- 
liberate, emperour, amorous, timorous, torturer, disfigur- 
ing, measuring, etc. 

(37) Invoke thy aid to my advent^r^ws song. i. 13, and (12) (31). 

Also double vowels are thus treated, as in Conqueror, 
labouring, savoury, neighbouring, honouring, endeavour- 
ing, etc., and thus are to be explained such verses as the 
following, where the elision is between two words : — 

(38) A pillflr oi state, deep on his front engraven, ii. 302. 

(39) By day a cloud, by night a irillar rffire, xii. 202. 

(40) All judgement whether /n heaven or earth or hell. x. 57. 

(41) Celestial whether among th« thrones or named, xi. 296. 

(42) Carnation, purple, az«r<r, ot specked with gold. ix. 429. 

(43) With spots of gold & purple, zzure and green, vii. 479. 

(44) The ssLYOur of death from all things there that live. x. 269. 

t 19'ote on the word spirit. 

Milton uses the word spirit (and thus its derivatives) to 
fill indifferently one or two places of the ten in his verse 
(e.g. I. 17 and loi). The vowels cannot suffer elision 
under the rule of pure r, because the first ' of them is 
stressed. The word is an exception. It commonly dis- 
cards one /, the question is which. We might reject the 
first, for the French, whence our word immediately 
derives, is esprit^ and we have a form sprite. But Milton 
would have written this ; and we may be confident that 
he suppresses the second vowel, following the Italian 
use, which in poetry both writes and pronounces spirito 
and spirito exactly as he does, e.g. 
Mentre che T uno spir'to questo disse. Inf, v. 139, etc. 
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§ There was however a burring pronunciation of r 
(heard sometimes when Americans say American) which, 
when the first of the separated vowels is stressed, dis- 
guises the second : and it has been suggested that this is 
the account of Milton's pronunciation of spirit^ and even 
supposed that the same burr caused the contraction of 
words V^(t general^ mineral ^ towards gener'l^ mineral. But 

the line, 

tho thns of late 

Colnmbns found the Ame-ri-can so girt, 

and the consideration of Milton's choice Italian, and of 
the fact that in his verse Merit, prosperity, and like 
words never show any sign of loss of length, will be 
sufficient to establish the proper reading of the word 
spirit in P, Z. without entering into disputable questions 
in the history of pronunciation. 

tt The pure r occurring in adjectives in able, as 
tolerable is an exception, and does not effect elision, and 
misery is never thus elided ; see under next rule. 

7. The third rule of pure L. Unstressed vowels 
before pure / may be elided, as in the words Popular, 
populous, articulate, credulous, devilish, perilous, or even 
when the / is written double, as in Grovelling, e. g. 

(45) As one who long in popf/Z^Ms city pent. ix. 445. 

[t Of these words perilous (parlous), might be con- 
sidered as losing its / in the burr of the r. See above, 
on this page, §.] 

The chief exeroise of this elision is in the termination 
of words, espeoially adjectives in ble, the le being 
treated as pronounced el, e. g. 

(46) His temple right against the temp/(f d God. i. 402. 

(47) Arra3nng with reflected purp^ and gold. iv. 596. 

(48) Wandering shall in a glorious temp^ enshrine, xii. 334, etc. 

(49) Impenetrab/^, tmpaled with circling fire, lu 6\'x« 
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(50) The portal shone, inimitabZ; o\\ earth, iii. 508. 

(51) Son, in whose face inyisib/(f is beheld, yi. 681. 

(52) Inextricab/e ot strict necessity, v. 528. 

(53) ^^ TiOVLt commnnicabZ? va. earth or heaven, vii. 124. 

(54) Invisib/if ^Ise above all stars, the wheel, viii. 135. 

(55) Foe not informidab/i^ ^empt from wonnd. ix. 486. . 

(56) Inhospitab/if appear and desolate, xi. 306. 

(57) Distingnishab/i? m member, joint, or limb. ii. 668. 

§ Adjectives in ble which offer an alternative elision in 
the middle of the word, as miserable^ suffer in P, L, the 
elision of the termination preferably to the other, how- 
ever opposed to present taste or use this may be, e. g. 

(58) Innumerab/i? as when the potent rod. i. 338, 

(59) O^ depth immeasurabZ? ; anon they move. i. 549. 

(60) More tolerab/f : if there be cure or charm, ii. 460, 

(61) To be invulnerab/^ in those bright arms. ii. 812. 

(62) Hung amiab/?, /r<?sperian fables true. iv. 250 ; cp. (72), (78), 
(86), (93). 

(63) Invulnerab/*?, impenetrably armed, vi. 400. 

(64) So unimaginab/(f as hate in Heaven, vii. 54. 

(65) Innumerab/^, and this which yields or fills, vii. 88. 
{66) They viewed the vast immeasurab/; abyss, vii. 211. 

(67) First man of men innumerab/*; ^dained. viii. 297. 

(68) Abominab/f, accurst, the house of woe. x. 465. 

(69) Scarce tolerab/^, and from the worst to call. x. 654. 

(70) O miserab/? oi happy, is this the end. x. 720. 

(71) By Death at last ; and miserab/<f it is. x. ^81. 

(72) His heart I know how variab/i?, and vain. xi. 92. 

(73) Deeds to thy knowledge answerab/^, add faith, xii. 582. 

(74) Abominab/(f, inutterab/(f, and worse, ii. 626. 

§§ The evidence that this is the intended elision is as 
follows : that such words only occur either 

First with full value of all the syllables, and this very 
freguently^ e. g. 
O'jfJ Thy praises with th' innumerable soxmd, m, 14*]. 
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C76) Me mis^r^bl^, which way shall I fly. iv. 73. 

(77) Insup^r^bl^ height of loftiest shade, iv. 138. 

(78) Rafael, the socl^bl^ spirit that deigned, v. 221. 

(79) Innum^r^bl^ as the stars of night, v. 745. 

(80) Among innumerable false unmoved, v. 898. 

(81) If answ^r^bie style I can obtain, ix. 20. 

(82) None arguing stood ; innumerable hands, vi. 508. 

(83) Things not reveal'd, which th' invisible King. vii. 122; cp. (97). 

(84) Of men innumerable there to dwell, vii. 156. 

(85) With fry innumerable swarm, and shoals, vii. 400. 

(86) To make her amiable, on she came. viii. 484 ; cp. (62). 

(87) Ye cedars with innumerable boughs, ix. 1089. 

(88) Inseparable must with one along, x. 250. 

(89) Not unagreeable to found a path. x. 256. 

(90) On all sides from innumerable tongues, x. 507. 

(91) More miserable ! both have sinned; but thou. x. 930. 

(92) Unutterilbie, which the spirit of prayer, xi. 6. 

(93) That I should fear, nor sociably mild. xi. 234. 

(94) O miserable mankind to what fall. xi. 500. 

And thus : — 

(95) Than mi|ser^|bie to' have | eter|nal being, ii. 98. 

(96) Shoots in|visi|bie virjtue even to | the deep. iii. 586 ; see p. 34. 

(97) To hu|man sense | the invi|sl-bie exploits, v. 565 ; cp. (83), 

(96). 

(98) Of some I thing not | unseals6n4|bie to* ask. viii. 201. 

Or Secondly, before a vowel, as in examples (58) to (74). 
Or Thirdly, at the end of a line, where they can make an 
extrametrical syllable (see 1. A. I.) e.g. 

(99) Fall'n Cherub to be weak is miserMe. i. 157. 

In which verse the alternative would make an inferior 
rhythm. 

(100) Bristled with upright beams innumerable, vi. 82. 
(loi) Where boldest, though to sight unconquerable, vi. 118. 
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:02) Of all our good, shamed, naked, mis^r^bl^. ix. 1139, etc. 

which are all like this unelidible, 

03) Obscured where highest woods imp^n^triible. ix.*io86. 

tt There is only one (?) exoeption, viz. the following 
line, 

04) Innumerable before the Almighty's throne, v. 585. 

in which the word standing contracted before a con- 
sonant must suffer elision in the other place. 

ttt Note on the word evil. In Shakespeare the 
word evil is sometimes contracted, and it has been 
asserted that this contraction was due to loss of the v 
and a pronunciation eale. But with regard to Milton's 
use, the facts are that Evil occurs some forty times 
uncontracted, and about eight times besides at the end 
of lines (uncontracted), while of the eight times that it 
occurs contracted or 'elided' seven are before a vowel, 
and thus bring the word under the rule of final /. Be- 
sides this, Milton has written knowledge of good and ill, 
instead of good and evil, where the required elision is 
forbidden by a consonant. It will therefore be more 
regular to consider the following line, , 
[05) Both good and evili'good lost and evil got. ix. 1072. * 

as an exception, or an error of the printer for evil and 
good, or a slip of attention. 

* And Milton did not use the v contraction of Even, 
e'en, for he prints Ev'n as Heaven*, and it cannot be 
supposed for seven, see next rule. 

I. The fourth rule is of the elision of unstressed vowels 
before K". 

e before final n does not require the n to be pure, 
e. g., Heaven, even, seven, etc., such words seem to follow 
the analogy of the contracted (rather than elided) parti- 
ciple in en, q.v. C. II. a. 

other vowels, and e before n not final, re- 
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quire the n pure : e. g. Business, hardening, original, 
opening, countenance, luminous, ominous, threatening, 
brightening, deafening, libidinous, unreasoning, etc. And 
this rule governs the following examples : — 

(106) Whom rea&7» hoKh equalled, force hath made supreme, i. 248. 

(107) For those rebellious ; here their pris^« ^dained. 1. 71. 

(108) Of massy ir^« or solid rock with ease. ii. 878. 

and en is often thus found, 

(109) Earth and the gard^« of God with cedars crowned, v. 260, 

etc. 
(no) Our own begott^«, «nd of our loins to bring, x. 983, etc. 
there are only (?) two exceptions, viz. the words 
fnison and iron are each of them contracted once before 
a consonant, 
(hi) Out of such prison, though spirits of purest light, vi. 660. 
iron might* have its usual pronunciation iern, 

* Derivatives of seven^ etc. follow the use of the 
simple word, e. g. sevenfold^ heavenly, 

€, The only (?) exception to the above four rules of 
elision is the word capital, which is always (?) con- 
tracted, e.g. ii. 924 ; xi. 343 ; and its related Capitoline 
ix. 908. 

C. Of Contractions (treated of here for convenience), these, 
like elisions, are either — 

I. Of common speech. Such as the perfect tenses 
and participles in ed, which Milton often writes / as 
pronounced : and these need no comment, but note 

(112) Confus*dly, and which thus must ever fight, ii. 914 (sic). 

H. Poetical contractions. (Such as common use has 
made distinct words, are not reckoned, e. g. o^er, e'er,) 

a. First of these the contraction of the perfect par- 
ticiple in en. E.g. Fall'n, ris*n, driv'n, chos'n, giv'n, 
eat'n, forbidd'n, etc. (see elision urvdex nV 
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fi. Second. Milton prefers the eontraoted form of the 
termination of the second person singular of verbs ; 
writing not only Thinkst, seekst, spakst, sawst, dwellst, 
etc., but eatst, foundst, commandst, which are ugly ; and 
preferring Rememberst to Rememb*rest, Openst to 
Op*nest, as his theory compelled Revisitst for Revis*test : 
and not refusing in P. R. such an unpronounceable as 
Doatdst. 

y. Third. The superlative termination similar in form to 
the last was not unfrequently contracted by Shakespeare. 
Milton does not contract this. There is one exception 
in P. R. 

(113) Severest temper, smooth the rugged'st brow. P. R, ii. 164. 

b. Fourth. The contraction of in the, of the, etc., com- 
mon in Shakespeare, is not made use. of in P, Z. The 
exception /* th* midst^ i. 224, xi. 432, stands alone. 



[summary of foregoing rules. 

All the poetical elisions and contractions in P, L, may there- 
fore be reduced to the following four rules : — 

1. Open vowels (as interpreted). 

2. Vowels separated by the liquids /, », r (as defined). 

3. Final en. 

4. The 2nd pers. sing, of verbs. 

* 

The only exceptions are — 

1. The word capital, 

2. The word spirit. 

3. The words Iron, prison, and evil, each once. 

4. r W midst.'l 
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(2) of variety in number of stresses. 

A. The typical line has five full stresses, e.g. 

(i 14) Raised impious war in Heaven and bdttle proiid. i. 43. 

t Stress has perhaps a natural tendency to be weaker 
in the alternate places, like music in common time, and 
typically the stronger stresses would be in the odd places, 
see (125), (126), (127). But in a five-foot metre (and this 
is one of its advantages) it is evident that the odd foot 
will contradict this and set up varieties : and all possible 
combinations of these are used. 

B. Lines with only four stresses. It is common 

for one stress in the line to be absent, or to be so 
much weaker than the others that it may be con- 
sidered as failing. 

I. The omitted stress may be the first, e.g. (132), (133), 
and 

(115) And in luxurious cities where the noise, i. 498. 

(116) As from the center thrice to th' utmost pole. i. 74. 

t Note, the effect of this is always to weaken the line. 
It is therefore rare, and it is only in long poems that it 
can be used with good effect. [See note 3. I. f.] The 
examples given above illustrate two points ; first, 

tt That the conjunction and is stressed by Milton 
more than by other poets. See for this Par, Reg, lines 
99 to 109. And secondly, 

ttt That in the usage of his day the full pronunciation 
of monosyllables, like the prepositions to^from^ of, withy 
etc., had not given way to the modem principle of 
emphasizing the more important words, upon which they 
now seem dependant or suspended, so that the weak feet 
composed of such monosyllables (and weak first feet are 
always thus composed) had probably to Milton greater 
stress value than we can give them. 
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H. The stress may be omitted in the second place, e. g. 

(117) Served 6iily to discover sights of woe. i. 64. 

(118) Still glorious before whom awake I st6od. viii. 463. 

[t This last is really an example of the Rule of the 
recession, or retreating of accent, i.e. when a di- 
syllable accented on the last was followed immediately 
by another strongly accented syllable, the accent of the 
former was sometimes in speaking shifted back, and 
bef6re wh6m was no doubt read before wh6m. By such 
misreading of common rhythms, as happens with the 
changes of pronunciation, new rhythms have been dis- 
covered or unconsciously elaborated.] 
This variety may give very beautiful rhythms, e. g. 

(119) Nor served it to relax their serried files, vi. 599. 

(120) Our little life | Is rounded with a sleep. Shakespeare. 

III. Or the stress may fail in the third place, e. g. 

(121) A dungeon h6rrible on 411 sides round, i. 61. 

t The failure of the middle stress divides the line into 
two equal parts ; which rhythm was much used by Mr. 
Pope for the exhibition of antithesis, etc. Thousands of 
monotonous lines since run in this manner, 

(122) The friar h6oded and the m6narch cr6wned. Ess. on M, 
c6bbler dpron ,, „ parson g6wn. id, 
ants' republic „ „ realm of b^es. td, 

„ rdpt'rousm6ment „ „ pldcid h6ur. Byron, 

„ f6wl domestic „ „ household d6g. Wordsw. 

TSf, Or the fourth place may fail. This is very com- 
mon, e. g. 

(123) Sole reigning holds the tyrannj^ of heaven. 1. 124. 

V. Or the fifth place may be weak ; but here the close 
of the line will give a conventional stress, e. g. 

(124) No light, but rdther darkness visible, i. 63. 



ft 
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C. Some lines have only three full stresses, e.g. 

(125) His ministers of vengeance and pursuit, i. 170. 

(126) The s6joumers of G6shen who beheld. 309. 

(127) Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf. 329. 

In many cases a weak place in such lines is balanced or 
accounted for by strengthening (even to stressing) the 
normally unstressed syllable, which is attached to the 
next following stress. See 3. V. ttt. 

(3) OF INVERSION OP RHYTHM. 

Blank verse is typically in rising rhythm; i.e. the 
stress is regularly on the even syllables, as in ex. (114). 

But the rhythm is sometimes falling ; i. e. the stress 
may he shifted on to the odd syllable in any place in the 
line, it is then described as inverted. 

t Of inverted stress. Inversions of stress 

in all places except the first disturb the rhythm so as to 
call attention to the word which carries the. irregular 
stress : they are therefore used where such emphasis is 
required (see the following examples (a)). But in a long 
poem like P, L, the more common inversions soon be- 
come as familiar to the ear as is the typical rhythm ; 
they then fall into the condition of the inversion of the 
first foot, and enliven the rhythm without taxing the sense 
(see the following examples (b)). 

tt Inversion is most common in the 1st foot, next in 
the 3rd and 4th, very rare in 2nd, and most rare in 5 th. 

I. Inversions of first foot. This inversion does not affect 
the sense, but it freshens the rhythm, e.g. — 

(128) Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace, i. 65. 

t As a general rule when the first foot is weak [see 2. 
B. I], it will strengthen itself by a slight conventional 
inversion in spite of the sense, e.g. 
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(129) \Vc shall be free. i. 259, and 1,146), (147). 

ft This behaviour of the initial foot accounts also for 
all inversions which follow periods in the sense. 

H. Inversion of the second stress, e. g. 

(130) (a) A mind ndt to be changed by time or place, i. 253, 

(131) (a) Mc, me 6nfy, just object of his ire. x. 936. 

(132) (b) To the garden of bliss, thy seat prepared. viiL 299. 

(133) (b) In the visions of God. It was a hill. xi. 377. 

HL Inversion of third stress, e. g. 

(134) (a) For one restraint, I6rds ofiht world besides, i. 32. 

(135) (h) Which, tasted, works knowledge of good and evil. vii. 543. 

rv. Inversion of fburth stress, e. g. 

(136) (a) Illumine ; what is low rdise and support, i. 23. 

(137) (&) As when two polar winds blowing adverse, x. 289. 

(138) (b) Before thy fellows zmhitious to win. vi. 160. 

(139) (b) From noon, and gentle airs dtie at their hour. x. 93. 

V. Inverted fifth stress. This is very rare, and does not 
so much emphasise the word which carries it, as it imparts 
strangeness to the sentence, well used in the following ex- 
amples : — 

(140) Beyond all past example and future, x. 840. 

(141) Which of us who beholds the bright surface, vi. 472. 

t Some poets say that this rhythm is impossible, and 
was not intended ; and would accent future and surface 
on the last : and the words, being one Latin, and the 
other a compound, do not absolutely forbid this : it is 
possible that they were chosen to admit the option. On 
the other hand, Shakespeare uses this inversion, and it 
would have been strange if Milton had never ventured 
it : moreover there are two or three ways by which this 
rhythm is naturally arrived at ; and it pleases some ears. 

tt The above inversions, as all other variations of 
rhythm, owe their value to the presupposed metrical 
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type from which they vary : but they must not be dis- 
guised by reading a conventional stress in the regular 
place. The rhythm is determined by them, and the 
metre is not falsified for two reasons, first, because 
the interruption is not long enough, the verse imme- 
diately returning to the original rhythm ; and second, 
because a majority of verses enibrce the impression of 
the type. 

ttt Where the fourth place is weak, and there is a 
poetic elision in the midst of the fifth, the verse will run 
on as if the fourth place were trisyllabic, and the fifth 
made up of its own stress and the ' elided ' syllable ; e. g. 
scan the following verse, 

(142) See where | it flows, | disgor-|gingat | seven mouths, xii. 158. 
But the rhythm reads, 

See where I it flows, | disgor|ging at se|-ven mouths. 

And this gives a good rhythmical account of such lines as 
have a weak fourth place followed by two heavy 
syllables, e. g. 

(143) He trusted to have Equalled the Most Hfgh. i. 40. 

VI. There may be more than one inversion in the same 
line. 

a. Examples of inversion of 1st and 2nd. 

(144) (a) tJniv^rsal reproach, far worse to bear^ vi. 34. 

(145) (b) By the waters of life, where'er they sat. xi. 79. 

0. Ofdrdand4th. 

(146) (a) As a despite d6ne agiinst the Most High. vi. 906. 

y. Of 2nd and 4th. 

(147) (b) In their triple degrees ; regions to which, v. 750. 

In these last two examples the weak first foot is also uv- 
verted. See above, 1. 1- 
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' Note. There are two points to observe in Milton's 
manner of using his rules of elision. First, that the rules 
being in every case only permissive, he indicates no rule 
for their use ; their application is arbitrary. We read on 

the same page : 

(148) To whom Mi|chael thus, | he al]-so moved, | replied. xL 

453. 

(149) To whom I thus Mi | cha-el; | Death thou | hast seen. 466. 

Again, after 

The im|age of | a brute, 

we have 

(150) Th' image | of God | in man | crealted once. xi. 508, and 

cp. vii. 527. 
Again, the substantive Being suffers elision, 

(151) That gave | thee being ( still shades | thee and | protects, ix. 

266. 
while the less important participle has sometimes its full 
value, 

(152) His violence | thou fearst | not be|-ing such | ix. 282, etc. etc. 
Second, that Milton came to scan his verses one way, and 

read them another. The line quoted above (150), and 
add IV 805, must be read, The im\age of GSd \ Like The 
sd\vour of Diath \ (43), and A pil\lar of state \ {37), 
Again, the line 

(153) Of rain|bows and | starry eyes | the wa[ters thus, 
must be read, 

Of rain|bows and stdr|ry ey^s | the wajters thus. vii. 446. 

In example (96) there scanned, we must read 
Sh6ots in I visible | virtue | ^ven to | the deep ; 

compare also what is said on example (142), and there is 
no need to multiply evidence. 

We may say generally that Milton's system in Par. Lost 
was an attempt to keep blank verse decasyllabic by 
means of fictions : or (if we suppose that he admitted 
the principle oi metrical equivalencey—i. e. the principle by 
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which a place, which can be occupied by a long syUable, 
may admit two short ones in its stead, and vice versd) 
it may be said that he tabulated the conditions most 
common to those syllables which experience shewed were 
oftenest and best used for trisyllabic places ; and having 
formulated these, worked within the hard and irregular 
line which he had thus drawn. 



On the caesura or break in the verse. 

Like the classic metres which have the caesura fixed 
by rule, a blank verse in English tends to divide itself 
into two balancing parts ; and a natural rhythmical divi- 
sion may generally be felt in lines which contain no 
grammatical pause. But where there is any grammatical 
pause it is that which determines the break. 

Now since blank verse is a system of short sentences 
of all possible varied lengths, fitted within the frame of a 
five-foot metre, the tendency of the break towards the 
middle part of the verse is easily lost ; and when the 
verse is handled in a masterly manner the break may 
occur well in any part of the line. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to discard the word caesura, with its precise sig- 
nification, and call this division in blank verse the 
break. 
In the following illustrations consider the verse as of ten 
syllabic units, and the break to occur between the two 
components of ten which are given to represent the verse, 
thus, 

1234567 89 10 
(154) Of man's first dis-o-be-dience, and the fruit 

is a 7 + 3 line : i. e. the break occurs between the 7th 
and 8th syllables : seven before it and three after. 

C 2 
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Here is an example of the relation between sentences and 
metre in an elaborate passage. The following sentences : 
* * * Harmonious numbers : 5 syllables. 

As the wakeful bird sings darkling, 8 . „ 

And in shady covert hid, 7 „ 

Tunes her nocturnal note. 6 „ 

Thus with the year seasons return ; 8 „ 

But not to me returns day, 7 „ 

Or the sweet approach of even or mom. 9 „ 

Make the verses, 

(155) Harmonious numbers : as the wakeful bird [5 + 6] 

(156) Sings darklmg, and, in shady covert hid, [3 + 7] 

(157) Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year [0 + 4] 

(158) Seasons return : but not to nie returns [4 + 0] 

(159) Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom. iii. 38 sq. [1 + 9] 

The above and the following will give examples of all the 
nine single breaks, 

(160) Join voices all ye living souls : ye Birds, v. 197. [8 + 2] 

* * * Firm they might have stood 

(161) Yet fell : remember and fear to transgress, vi-end. [2 + 8] 

* * * Such as in their souls infixed 

(162) Plagues: they, astonished, all resistance lost. vi. 838. [1 + 0] 

(163) And bush with frizzled hair implicit. Last [9 + 1] 
Rose as in dance the stately trees, etc. vii. 323. 

Observe in the last three examples how the break em- 
phasizes the sense. 

t The early defenders of Par, Lost, when still fewer 
than fit, were scandalised by the verse 1+9. This should 
be remembered in possibly analogous cases by those who 
now sit in their critical seats. 

Pouble breaks.' 

There are sometimes two or more breaks in %■ 
line : the frequence of these, with the severity of the 
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breaks is a distinction of Milton's verse. The following 
are some examples. It is not always possible to say 
whether a verse has one or two breaks ; readers would 
differ. 

(164) Hail, Son of God, Saviour of men ! Thy name. iii. 412. 

[4 + 4 + 2] 

(165) Instruct me, for thou knowst, Thou from the first, i. 19. 

[3 + 3+4] 

(166) Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb, i. 167. [3 + 4 + 3] 

( 167) Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest, iii. 10. [2 + 5 + 3] 
Ex. (128) is [5 + 3 + 2] 

These are indications of the varieties, which are 
numberless ; for when the metrical components of a 
verse are parts of sentences the other parts of which go 
to the composition of the next verses before and after, 
the breaks of such verses cannot be considered apart : 
and were these varieties exhausted, the variations of these 
as effected by the position of weak or inverted stresses 
would remain to reckon, before the changes possible in 
the mere formal rhythm, apart from all that is intro- 
duced by the language, were enumerated. It is few who 
will pursue this path any further. 

P.S. — It should be added that any consideration of Milton's rhythm 
or versification in P,L. should exclude those passages where he follows 
the Authorised Version of the Bible — especially where the speaker is 
God. Reverence for the text has made him insert these almost un- 
altered, the lines are often as bad as they can be, and one of them does 
not scan at all. 
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The Printer to the Reader, 

Courteous Reader^ there was no Argument at first intended to 
the book ; but for the satisfaction of many that have desired it, 
I have procured it, and withal a reason of that which stumbled 
many others, why the poem rimes not. — S, Simmons. 

The Verse. 

The measure is English heroic verse without rime, as that of 5? 
Homer in Greek, and of Virgil in Latin ; rime being no necessary 
adjunct or true ornament of poem or good verse, in longer works 
especially, but the invention of a barbarous age to set off 
wretched matter and lame metre ; graced indeed since by the 
use of some famous modem poets, carried away by custom, but 10 
much to their own vexation, hindrance, and constraint to express 
many things otherwise, and for the most part worse, than else 
they would have expressed them. Not without cause therefore, 
some both Italian and Spanish poets of prime note have rejected 
rime both in longer and shorter works, as have also long since 15 
our best English tragedies ; as" a thing of itself, to all judicious 
ears, trivial and of no true musical delight ; which consists only 
in apt numbers, fit quantity of syllables, and the sense variously 
drawn out from one verse into another; not in the jingling 
sound of like endings, a fault avoided by the learned ancients ao 
both in poetry and all good oratory. This neglect then of rime 
so little is to be taken for a defect, though it may seem so per- 
haps to vulgar readers, that it rather is to be esteemed an 
example set, the first in English, of ancient liberty recovered to 
heroic poem, from the troublesome and modern bondage of 25 
riming. 



The Argument. 

The first Book proposes, first in brief, the whole subject ; 
Man's disobedience, and the loss thereupon of Paradise wherein 
he was placed : then touches the prime cause of his Fall, the 
Serpent, or rather Satan in the serpent ; who revolting from 
5 God, and drawing to his side many legions of angels, was by the 
command of God driven out of Heaven with all his crew into the 
great deep. Which action passed over, the Poem hastes into 
the midst of things, presenting Satan with his angels now fallen 
into Hell, described here, not in the centre (for heaven and 

10 earth may be supposed as yet not made, certainly not yet 
accursed), but in a place of utter darkness, fitliest called Chaos : 
here Satan with his angels lying on the burning lake, thunder- 
struck and astonished, after a certain space recovers, as from 
confusion ; calls up him who next in order and dignity lay by 

15 him; they confer of their miserable fall. Satan awakens all his 
legions, who lay till then in the same manner confounded. 
They rise ; their numbers ; array of battle ; their chief leaders 
named, according to the idols known afterwards in Canaan and 
the countries adjoining. To these Satan directs his speech ; 

30 comforts them with hope yet of regaining Heaven ; but tells 
them lastly of a new world and new kind of creature to be 
created, according to an ancient prophecy or report in Heaven : 
for that angels were long before this visible creation, was the 
opinion of many ancient Fathers. To find out the truth of this 

35 prophecy, and what to determine thereon, he refers to a full 
council. What his associates thence attempt. Pandemonium 
the palace of Satan rises, suddenly built out of the deep. The 
infernal peers there sit in counsel. 
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BOOK I. 

The subject^ Man^s Fall^ proposed^ with an invocation to 

the Muse and Holy Spirit, 

Of Man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought Death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
5 Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 
Sing Heav*nly Muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed. 
In the beginning how the Heav'ns and Earth 

lo Rose out of Chaos: or if Sion hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that flow'd 
Fast by the oracle of God; I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventrous song. 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 

15 Above th' Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhime. 
And chiefly Thou, O Spi'rit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples th' upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for thou know'st; Thou from the first 

20 Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 
Dove-like satst brooding on the vast abyss 
And mad'st it pregnant: what in me is dark 
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Illumine, what is low raise and support; 
That to the highth of this great argument 
25 I may assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 

Man^s sin caused by Satan, 

Say first, for Heav'n hides nothing from thy view 
Nor the deep tract of Hell, say first what cause 
Mov'd our grand parents in that happy state, 

30 Favoured of Heav'n so highly, to fall off 
From their Creator, and transgress his will 
For one restraint, lords of the world besides? 
Who first seduc'd them to that foul revolt? — 
Th* infernal Serpent; he it was, whose guile 

35 Stirr'd up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out from Heav'n, with all his host 
Of rebel angels, by whose aid aspiring 
To set himself in Glory* above his peers, 

40 He trusted to have equalled the Most High, 
If he opposed; and with ambitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of God 
Rais'd impious war in Heav'n, and battel proud 
With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 

45 HurFd headlong flaming from th' ethereal sky 
With hideous ruin and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire. 
Who durst defy th* Omnipotent to arms. 
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Satan represented in Hell^ just fallen from Heaven. 

50 Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquisht, rolling in the fiery gulf, 
Confounded though immortal: but his doom 
Reserved him to more wrath; for now the thought 

55 Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 

Torments him : round he throws his baleful eyes 
That witnessed huge affliction and dismay 
Mixt with obddrate pride and stedfast hate : 
At once as far as angels ken he views 

60 The dismal situation waste and wild; 
A dungeon horrible on all sides round 
As one great furnace flam'd ; yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible 
Serv'd only to discover sights of woe, 

65 Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning sulphur unconsum'd : 

70 Such place Eternal Justice had prepared 

For those rebellious, here their prison' ordain'd 
In utter darkness, and their portion set 
As far remov'd from God and light of Heav'n 
As from the center thrice to th' utmost pole. 

75 O how unlike the place from whence they fell ! 
There the companions of his fall, o'erwhelm'd 
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With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire, 
He soon discerns; and weltring by his side 
One next himself in power, and next in crime, 
80 Long after known in Palestine, and nam'd 
Beelzebub. To whom th' Arch-Enemy, 
And thence in Heav'n caird Satan, with bold words 
Breaking the horrid silence thus began. 

He encourages Beelzebub by the thought of their 

immortality, 

' If thou beest he ; but O how falPn 1 how chang'd 
85 From him, who in the happy realms of light 
Cloth'd with transcendent brightness didst outshine 
Myriads though bright : if he whom mutual league, 
United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 
And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 
90 Joined with me once, now misery hath join'd 
In equal ru'in : into what pit thou seest 
From what highth fall'n, so much the stronger prov'd 
He with his thunder: and till then who knew 
The force of those dire arms? Yet not for those, 
95 Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent or change 
(Though changed in outward lustre) that fixt mind, 
And high disdain from sense of injured merit. 
That with the Mightiest rais'd me to contend, 
100 And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of spirits arm'd 
That durst dislike his reign, and me preferring, 
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His utmost power with adverse power opposed 
In dubious battel on the plains of Heaven, 

105 And shook his throne. What though the field be lost ? 
All is not lost ; the' unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield. 
And what is else not to be overcome? 

no That glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his power. 
Who from the terror of this arm so late 
Doubted his empire, that were low indeed, 

115 That were an ignominy* and shame beneath 

This downfall; since by fate the strength of gods 
And this empyreal substance cannot fail, 
Since through experience of this great event 
In arms not worse, in foresight much advanc't, 

120 We may with more successful hope resolve 
To wage by force or guile eternal war, 
Irreconcilable to our grand Foe 
Who now triumphs, and in th' excess of joy 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of Heav'n/ 

125 So spake th' apostate Angel, though in pain. 
Vaunting aloud, but rackt with deep despair: 
And him thus answer'd soon his bold compeer. 

Beelzebub replies: ^It will be an immortality of suffering^ 

* O Prince, O chief of many throned Powers, 
That led th' imbattled Seraphim to war 
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130 Under thy conduct, and in dreadful deeds 
Fearless, endangered Heav'ns perpetual King; 
And put to proof his high supremacy. 
Whether upheld by strength, or Chance, or Fate; 
Too well I see and rue the dire event, 

135 That with sad overthrow and foul defeat 

Hath lost us Heav'n, and all this mighty host 

In horrible destruction laid thus low, 

As far as gods and Heav'nly essences 

Can perish: for the mind and spi'rit remains 

140 Invincible, and vigour soon returns, 

Though all our glory' extinct, and happy state 
Here swallow'd up in endless misery. 
But what if he our Conque'ror, (whom I now 
Of force believe Almighty, since no less 

145 Than such could have o'er-pow'rd such force as ours) 
Have left us this our spi'rit and strength entire 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains. 
That we may so suflSce his vengeful ire, 
Or do him mightier service as his thralls 

150 By right of war, whatever his business be. 
Here in the heart of Hell to work in fire, 
Or do his errands in the gloomy deep? 
What can it then avail though yet we feel 
Strength undiminisht, or eternal being 

155 To undergo eternal punishment?' 

Whereto with speedy words th' Arch-Fiend replied. 
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Satan rejoins: ^At least we can frustrate our enemfs schemes,^ 

*Fairn Cherub, to be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering: but of this be sure, 
To do aught good never will be our task, 

1 60 But ever to do ill our sole delight, 
As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we resist. If then his providence 
Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 
Our labour must be to pervert that end, 

165 And out of good still to find means of evil; 
Which oft-times may succeed, so as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 
His inmost counsels from their destin'd aim. 

* The storm is over, let us make for shore and consult.^ 

But seel the angry Victor hath recalled 

170 His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 

Back to the gates of Heav'n; the sulphu'rous hail 
Shot after us in storm, o'erblown, hath laid 
The fiery surge, that from the precipice 
Of Heav'n received us falling; and the thunder, 

175 Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage. 
Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep. 
Let us not slip th' occasion, whether scorn, 
Or satiate fury yield it from our Foe. 

180 Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The seat of desolation, void of U%\vl, 
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Save ^ihat the glimme'ring of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful? Thither let us tend 
From off the tossing of these fieiy waves, 

185 There rest, if any rest can harbour there. 
And re-assembling our afflicted powers, 
Consult how we mav henceforth most offend 
Our Enemy, our own loss how repair. 
How overcome this dire calamity, 

190 A\Tiat reinforcement we may gain from hope. 
If not what resolution from despair.' 

Satan s vastness compared. 

Thus Satan talking to his nearest mate 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blaz'd; his other parts besides 

195 Prone on the flood, extended long and large. 
Lay floating many a rood; in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
Titanian, or Earth-bom, that warr*d on Jove, 
Briarios or Tj^hon, whom the den 

200 By ancient Tarsus held; or that sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim th* ocean stream; 
Him haply slumbring on the Norway foam. 
The pilot of some small night-founder'd skiff 

205 Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 
Moors by his side imder the lee, while night 
Jflvests the sea^ and wished mom delays: 
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His rise from the burning lake fertnitted. 

So stretcht out huge in length the Arch-Fiend lay 
210 Chain'd on the burning lake; nor ever thence 
Had ris'n or heav'd his head, but that the will 
And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 
Left him at large to his own dark designs; 
That with reiterated crimes he might 
215 Heap on himself damnation, while he sought 
Evil to others; and enrag'd might see 
How all his malice served but to bring forth 
Infinite goodness, grace and mercy shewn 
On man by him seduc't; but on himself 
220 Treble confusion, wrath and vengeance pour'd. 

The two angels fly to land. The land described. 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty stature; on each hand the flames 
Driv'n backward slope their pointing spires, and roll'd 
In billows, leave i' th' midst a horrid vale. 

225 Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air 
That felt unusual weight, till on dry land 
He lights ; if it were land that ever burn'd 
With solid, as the lake with liquid fire, 

230 And such appeared, in hue, as when the force 
Of subterranean wind transports a hill 
Torn from Pelorus, or the shattered side 
Of thundring -^tna, whose combustible 
And fuelled entrals thence conceiving fire, 

D 
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235 Sublim'd with mineral fury, aid the winds, 
And leave a singed bottom all involved 
With stench and smoke: such resting found the sole 
Of unblest feet. Him foUow'd his next mate, 
Both glorying to have scap*t the Stygian flood 

240 As gods, and by their own recovered strength, 
Not by the suffe'rance of supernal Power. 

Satan salutes his new dwelling-place, 

'Is this the region, this the soil, the clime,' 
Said then the lost Archangel ; * this the seat 
That we must change for Heav'n ? this mournful gloom 

245 For that celestial light? Be' it so, since he 
Who now is Sovran can dispose and bid 
What shall be right; farthest from him is best. 
Whom reason' hath equalled, force hath made supreme 
Above his equals. Farewell happy fields 

250 Where joy for ever dwells : hail horrors, hail 
Infernal world, and thou profoundest Hell 
Receive thy new possessor; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 

255 Can make a Heav'n of Hell, a Hell of Heav'n. 
What matter where, if I be still the same, 
And what I should be, all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater? Here at least 
We shall be free; th' Almighty hath not built 

260 Here for his envy, will not drive us hence : 
Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 
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To reign is worth ambition though in Hell : 
Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heav'n. 

He proposes to rouse their followers, Beelzebub assents. 

But wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 

265 Th' associates and co-partners of our loss, 
Lie thus astonisht on th' oblivious pool. 
And call them not to share with us their part 
In this unhappy mansion, or once more 
With rallied arms to try what may be yet 

270 Regain'd in Heav'n, or what more lost in Hell?' 
So Satan spake, and him Beelzebub 
Thus answer'd. 'Leader of those armies bright, 
Which but th' Omnipotent none could have foil'd. 
If once they hear that voice, their liveliest pledge 

275 Of hope in fears and dangers, heard so oft 
In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge 
Of battel when it rag'd, in all assaults 
Their surest signal, they will soon resume 
New courage and revive, though now they lie 

280 Grove'ling and prostrate on yon lake of fire, 
As we erewhile, astounded and amaz'd; 
No wonder, fall'n such a pernicious highth/ 

Satan described as he moves to the shore. 

He scarce had ceas't when the superior Fiend 
Was moving toward the shore; his ponde'rous shield 
285 Ethereal temper, massy, large and round, 
Behind him cast; the broad circumference 

D 2 
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Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At ev'ning from the top of Fesole, 

290 Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers or mountains in her spotty globe. 
His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand, 

295 He walkt with to support uneasy steps 

Over the burning marie, not like those steps 
On Heaven's azure; and the torrid clime 
Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire: 
Nathless he so endur'd, till on the beach 

300 Of that inflamed sea, he stood and call'd 
His legions, angel forms, who lay entranc't 

The angels on the lake compared to leaves or sedge. 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where th' Etrurian shades 
High over- arch' t imbowr; or scattered sedge 

305 Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion arm'd 

Hath vext the Red-Sea coast, whose waves o'erthrew 
' Busiris and his Memphian chivaby, 

While with perfidious hatred they pursu'd 
The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 

310 From the safe shore their floating carcases 
And broken chariot- wheels ; so thick bestrown 
Abject and lost lay these, cove'ring the flood, 
Under amazement of their hideous change. 
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Satan ironically addresses them. 

He caird so loud, that all the hollow deep 

315 Of Hell resounded: 'Princes, Potentates, 

Warriors, the flow'r of Heav'n, once yours, now lost. 
If such astonishment as this can seize 
Eternal spi'rits; or have ye chos'n this place 
After the toil of battel to repose 

320 Your wearied virtue, for the ease you find 
To slumber here, as in the vales of Heav'n ? 
Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 
To' adore the Conqueror? who now beholds 
Cherub and Seraph rolling in the flood 

325 With scattered arms and ensigns, till anon 
His swift pursuers from Heav'n-gates discern 
Th' advantage; and descending tread us down 
Thus drooping, or with linked thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf. 

330 Awake, arise, or be for ever fall'n/ 

The angels on the wing compared to locusts^ 

They heard, and were abasht, and up they sprung 
Upon the wing; as when men wont to watch 
On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake. 
335 Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 

In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel ; 
Yet to their general's voice they soon obey'd 
Innumerable*. As when the potent rod 
Of Amram's son in Egypt's evil day 
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340 Wav'd round the coast, up call'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken'd all the land of Nile: 
So numberless were those bad angels seen 

345 Hovering on wing under the cope of Hell 
'Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires; 
Till, as a signal giv*n, th' uplifted spear 
Of their great Sultan waving to direct 
Their course, in even balance down they light 

350 On the firm brimstone, and fill all the plain; 

and alighting^ to barbarian hordes, 

A multitude, like which the popu'lous North 
Pour'd never from her frozen loins, to pass 
Rhene or the Danaw; when her barba'rous sons 
Came like a deluge on the South, and spread 
355 Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands. 

The chiefs were afterwards known as gods of the heather, 

Forthwith from every squadron and each band 
The heads and leaders thither haste where stood 
Their great commander; godlike shapes and forms 
Excelling human, princely Dignities, 
360 And Powers that erst in Heaven sat on thrones ; 
Though of their names in Heav'nly records now 
Be no memorial, blotted out and ras'd 
By their rebellion from the books of life. 
l^or bad they yet among the sons of Eve 
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365 Got them new names, till wandring o'er the Earth, 

Through God's high sufferance for the tri'al of man, 

By falsities and lies the greatest part 

Of mankind they corrupted to forsake 

God their Creator, and th* invisible 
370 Glory of him that made them, to transform 

Oft to the image of a brute, adorn*d 

With gay religions full of pomp and gold, 

And devils to adore for deities: 

Then were they known to men by various names, 
375 And various idols through the heathen world. 

A catalogue of the chiefs. 

Say, Muse, their names then known, who first, who last, 
RousM from the slumber on that fiery couch 
At their great Empe*ror*s call, as next in worth 
Came singly where he stood on the bare strand, 

380 While the promiscuous crowd stood yet aloof? 
The chief were those, who from the pit of Hell 
Roaming to seek their prey on earth, durst fix 
Their seats long after next the seat of God, 
Their altars by his altar, gods ador*d 

385 Among the nations round ; and durst abide 
Jehovah thundring out of Sion, thron'd 
Between the Cherubim; yea, often plac'd 
Within his sanctuary' itself their shrines. 
Abominations; and with cursed things 

390 His holy rites and solemn feasts profaned. 

And with their darkness durst affront his li^bA., 
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First Molochy horrid king, besmear'd with blood 

Of human sacrifice, and parents' tears ; 

Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 

395 Their children's cries unheard, that past through fire 
To his grim idol. Him the Ammonite 
Worshipt in Rabba and her watry plain, 
In Argob and in Basan, to the stream 
Of utmost Arnon. Nor content with such 

400 Audacious neighbourhood, the wisest heart 
Of Solomon he led by fraud to build 
His temple right against the temple of God 
On that opprobrious hill; and made his grove 
The pleasant valley' of Hinnom, Tophet thence 

405 And black Gehenna call'd, the type of Hell. 
Next ChemoSi th' 6bscene dread of Moab's sons, 
From Aroer to Nebo, and the wild 
Of southmost Abarim; in Hesebon 
And Horonaim, Seon's realm, beyond 

410 The flowry dale of Sibma clad with vines, 
And Eleaie to th' Asphaltic pool: 
Peor his other name, when he entic'd 
Israel in Sittim on their march from Nile 
To do him wanton rites, which cost them woe. 

415 Yet thence his lustful orgies he enlarg'd 
Even to that hill of scandal, by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide, lust hard by hate ; 
Till good Josiah drove them thence to Hell. 
With these came they, who from the bordring flood 
Of oM Euphrates to the brook that parts 
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Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 
Of BacLlim and Ashtaroth ; those male, 
These feminine. For spirits when they please 
Can either sex assume, or both; so soft 

425 And uncompounded is their essence pure; 
Not ti'd or manacl'd with joint or Hmb, 
Nor founded on the biitde strength of bones. 
Like cumbrous flesh; but in what shape they choose 
Dilated or condens't, bright or obscure, 

430 Can execute their aery purposes. 
And works of love or enmity fulfil. 
For those the race of Israel oft forsook 
Their living Strength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 

435 To bestial gods; for which their heads as low 
Bow'd down in battle, sunk before the spear 
Of despicable foes. With these in troop 
Came Astoreih, whom the Phoenicians call'd 
AstariCy queen of Heav'n, with crescent horns ; 

440 To whose bright image nightly by the moon 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs, 
In Sion also not unsung, where stood 
Her temple on th' offensive mountain, built 
By that uxorious king, whose heart though large, 

445 Beguil'd by fair idolatresses, fell 

To idols foul. Thammuz came next behind. 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon alliir'd «^i*^M.iicU%*iM'«aMj 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate ^^"*;^-f*^^^^ 
In amo'rous ditties all a summer's day, ^-^^^-a^^o^^^^ic!^ 
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450 While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded : the love-tale 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat, ^ 
Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 

455 Ezekiel saw, when by the vision led 
His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. Next came one 
Who mourn 'd in earnest, when the captive ark 
Maim'd his brute image, head and hands lopt off 

460 In his own temple, on the grunsel-edge, 

Where he fell flat, and shamed his worshippers: 
Dagon his name, sea-monster, upward man 
And downward fish: yet had his temple high 
Rear'd in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 

465 Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon 

And Accaron and Gaza's frontier bounds. 
Him foUow'd Rimmon, whose delightful seat 
Was fair Damascus, on the fertile banks 
Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams. 

470 He also' against the house of God was bold: 
A leper once he lost and gain'd a king, 
Ahaz his sottish conque'ror, whom he drew 
God's altar to disparage, and displace 
For one of Syrian mode, whereon to burn 

v475 His odious ofFrings, and adore the gods 

Whom he had vanquisht. After these appeared 
A crew who under names of old renown, 
OstriSf Ist's, Orus and their train, 
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With monstrous shapes and sorceries abus'd 

480 Fanatic Egypt and her priests, to seek 

Their wandring gods disguised in brutish forms 
Rather than human. Nor did Israel scape 
Th' infection when their borrowed gold composed 
The calf in Oreb : and the rebel king 

485 Doubl'd that sin in Bethel and in Dan, 
Lik'ning his Maker to the grazed ox, 
Jehovah, who in one night when he passed 
From Egypt marching, equalled with one stroke 
Both her first-born and all her bleating gods. 

490 Belial came last, than whom a spi'rit more lewd 
Fell not from Heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself; to him no temple stood, 
Or altar smok'd; yet who more oft than he 
In temples and at altars, when the priest 

495 Turns atheist? as did Eli's sons, who fill'd 
With lust and violence the house of God. 
In courts and palaces he also reigns, 
And in luxurious cities, where the noise 
Of ri'ot ascends above their loftiest tow'rs, 

500 And injury and outrage : and when night 

Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 
Witness the streets of Sodom, and that night 
In Gibeah, when the hospitable door 

505 Exposed a matron to avoid worse rape. 

These were the prime in order and in might; 
The rest were long to tell, though far renowned: 
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Th' Ionian Gods, of Javan's issue held 
Gods, yet confest later than Heav'n and Earth 

510 Their boasted parents; Titan Heav'ns first-bom 
With his enormous brood, and birthright seized 
By younger Saturn ; he from mightier Jove 
(His own and Rhea's son) like measure found; 
So Jove usurping reign'd; these first in Crete 

515 And Ida known, thence on the snowy top 
Of cold Olympus rul'd the middle air 
Their highest Heav'n; or on the Delphian cliff,' 
Or in Dodona, and through all the bounds 
Of Doric land; or who with Saturn old 

520 Fled over Adria to th' Hesperian fields. 
And o'er the Celtic roam'd the utmost isles. 

Satan cheers his followers ^ and bids raise his standard. 

All these and more came flocking; but with looks 
Downcast and damp, yet such wherein appear'd 
Obscure some glimpse of joy, to' have found their chief 

525 Not in despair, to' have found themselves not lost 
In loss itself; which on his count'nance cast 
Like doubtful hue: but he his wonted pride 
Soon recollecting, with high words that bore 
Semblance of worth, not substance, gently rais'd 

530 Their fainted courage,, and dispell'd their fears : 
Then straight commands that at the warlike sound 
Of trumpets loud and clarions be uprear'd 
His mighty standard; that proud honour claim'd 
Azazel as his right, a Cherub tall; 
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535 Who forthwith from the glittering staff unfurrd 
Th' imperial ensign, which full high advanc't 
Shon like a meteor streaming to the wind, 
With gems and golden lustre rich imblaz'd, 
Seraphic arms and trophies: all the while 

540 Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds : 
At which the universal host upsent 
A shout that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 

« 

They form in battle array to Dorian music. 

All in a moment through the gloom were seen 

545 Ten thousand banners rise into the air 

With orient colours waving; with them rose 
A forest huge of spears ; and thronging helms 
Appeared, and serried shields in thick array 
Of depth immeasurable' ; anon they move 

550 In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders; such as rais'd 
To highth of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battel, and instead of rage 
Deliberate valour breath'd, firm and unmov'd 

555 With dread of death to flight or foul retreat; 
Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 
With solemn touches troubl'd thoughts, and chase 
Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow' and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they 

560 Breathing united force with fixed thought 

Mov'd on in silence, to soft pipes that charm'd 
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Their painful steps o'er the burnt soil; and now 
Advanc*t in view they stand, a horrid front 
Of dreadful length and dazzling arms, in guise 

565 Of warriors old with ordered spear and shield, 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impose: he through the armed files 
Darts his experienc't eye; and soon traverse 
The whole battalion views, their order due, 

570 Their visages and stature as of gods, 

Their number greater than that of the giants or heroes. 

Their number last he sums. And now his heart 
Distends with pride, and hardning in his strength 
Glories: for never since created man. 
Met such imbodied force, as nam'd with these 

575 Could merit more than that small infantry 

Warr'd on by cranes; though all the giant brood 
Of Phlegra with th' heroic race were join'd 
That fought at Thebes and Ilium, on each side 
Mixt with auxiliar Gods; and what resounds 

580 In fable or romance of Uther's son, 

Begirt with British and Armoric knights; 
And all who since, baptized or infidel, 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 
Damasco, or Marocco', or Trebisond; 

585 Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore 
When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabbia. Thus far these beyond 
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Compare of mortal prowess, yet observed 
Their dread commander : he above the rest 

A description of Satan and his followers, their withered glory. 

590 In shape and gesture proudly eminent 

Stood like a tow'r; his form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruin'd, and th* excess 
Of glory' obscur'd : as when the sun new ris'n 

595 Looks through the horizontal misty air 

Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Dark'n'd so, yet shon 

600 Above them all th' Archangel : but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrencht, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and conside'rate pride 
Waiting revenge : cruel his eye, but cast • / 

605 Signs of remorse and passion to behold * _ 1. 

. The fellows of his crime, the folio' wers rather, ' "^ 
(Far other once beheld in bliss) condemned 
For. ever now to have their lot in pain, 
Millions of spirits for his fault amerc't 

610 Of Heav'n, and from eternal splendors flung 
For his revolt, yet faithful how they stood. 
Their glory withered. As when Heaven's fire 
Hath scath'd the forest oaks, or mountain pines, 
With singed top their stately growth though bare 
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615 Stands on the blasted heath. He now prepared 
To speak; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his peers: attention held them mute. 
Thrice he assay'd, and thrice in spite of scorn, 

620 Tears such as angels weep burst forth: at last 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way. 

Satan speaks. ' Our defeat was due to ignorance of God^s 
strength^ we must now use guile, 

* O myriads of immortal spi'rits, O Powers 
Matchless, but with th' Almighty; and that strife 
Was not inglorious, though th' event was dire, 

625 As this place testifies, and this dire change 
Hateful to utter : but what power of mind 
Foreseeing or presaging, from the depth 
Of knowledge past or present, could have fear'd, 
How such united force of gods, how such 

630 As stood like these, could ever know repulse? 
For who can yet believe, though after loss. 
That all these puissant legions, whose exfle 
Hath emptied Heav'n, shall fail to re-ascend 
Self-rais'd, and re-possess their native seat? 

635 For me be witness all the host of Heav'n, 
If counsels different, or danger shunn'd 
By me, have lost our hopes. But he who reigns 
Monarch in Heav'n, till then as one secure 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute, 

640 Consent or custom, and his regal state 
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Put forth at full, but still his strength concealed ; 
Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. 
Henceforth his might we know, and know our own; 
So as not either to provoke, or dread 
645 New war, provok't; our better part remains, 
To work in close design by fraud or guile 
What force effected not: that he no less 
At length from us may find, who overcomes 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 

^ There is a rumour of a new world; about that we 

must confer,^ 

650 Space may produce new worlds; whereof so rife 
There went a fame in Heav'n that he ere long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 
A generation,, whom his choice regard 
Should favour equal td the sons of Heaven : 

655 Thither, if but to pry, shall be perhaps 
Our first eruption, thither or elsewhere : 
For this infernal pit shall never hold 
Celestial spi'rits in bondage, nor th' abyss 
Long under darkness cover. But these thoughts 

660 Full counsel must mature: peace is despair'd, 
For who can think submission? War then, war 
Open or understood must be resolved.' 

He spake : and, to confirm his words, out-flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs' 

665 Of mighty Cherubim ; the sudden blaze 
Far round illumin'd Hell : highly they rag'd 

E 
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Against the Highest ; and fierce with grasped arms 
Clash'd on their sounding shields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heav'n. 

The buildtng of a Council chamber ; Mammon discovers 

metals, 

670 There stood a hill not far, whose grisly top 
Bekhli fire and rolling smoke; the rest entire 
Shon with a glossy scurf; undoubted sign 
That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 
The work of sulphur. Thither wing*d with speed 

675 A nume'rous brigad hastened : as when bands 
Of pioners with spade and pick-axe arm'd 
Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field, 
Or cast a rampart. Mammon led them on, 
Mammon, the least erected spi'rit that fell 

680 From Heav'n; forev'n in Heav'n his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of Heav'ns pavement, trodd'n gold, 
Than aught divine or holy else enjo/d 
In vision beatific : by him first 

685 Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 

Ransack'd the center, and with impious hands 
Rifl'd the bowels of their mother Earth 
For treasures better hid. Soon had his crew 
Op'nd into the hill a spacious woimd 

690 And digg'd out ribs of gold. Let none admire 
That riches grow in Hell; that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane. And here let those 
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Who boast in mortal things, and wondring tell 
Of Babel, and the works of Mem^hian kings, 
695 Learn how their greatest monuments of fame, 
And strength and art are easily out-done 
By spirits reprobate, and in an hour 
What in an age they with incessant toil 
And hands innumerable scarce perform. 

The metal is cast 

700 Nigh on the plain in many cells prepared, 
That underneath had veins of liquid fire 
Sluic'd from the lake, a second multitude 
With wondrous art foimded the massy ore. 
Severing each kind, and scumm'd the bullion dross: 

705 A third as soon had form'd within the ground 
A various mould, and from the boiling cells 
By strange conveyance fiU'd each hollow nook, 
As in an organ from one blast of wind 
To many a row of pipes the sound-board breathes. 

Pandemonium described^ the architect Muicider, 

710 Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet. 
Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 

715 Widi golden architrave; nor did there want 
Cornice or frieze, with bossy sculptures grav'n, 
The roof was fretted gold. Not Babylon, 

£ 2 
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Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 
Equall'd in all their glories, to enshrine 

720 Belus or Serapis their Gods, or seat 

Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxury. Th' ascending pile 
Stood fixt her stately highth, and straight the doors 
Op'ning their brazen folds discover wide 

725 Within, her ample spaces, o*er the smooth 
And level pavement: from the arched roof 
Pendent by subtle magic many a row 
Of starry lamps, and blazing cressets fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus yielded light 

730 As from a sky. The hasty multitude 

Admiring enter'd, and the work some praise, 
And some the architect: his hand was known 
In Heav'n by many a towred structure high, 
Where scepter*d angels held their residence, 

735 And sat as princes, whom the Supreme King 
Exalted to such power, and gave to rule, 
Each in his hierarchy, the' orders bright. 
Nor was his name imheard or unador'd 
In ancient Greece; and in Ausonian land 

740 Men caird him Mulciber; and how he fell 

From Heav'n, they fabl'd, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o*er the crystal battlements; from mom 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer's day; and with the setting sun 

745 Dropt from the zenith like a falling star, 

On Lemnos th' ^gse'an ile: thus they relate. 
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Erring ; for he with this rebellious rout 
Fell long before; nor aught availed him now 
To' have built in Heav'n high tow'rs ; nor did he scape 
750 By all his engines, but was headlong sent 
With his industrious crew to build in Hell. 

A council summoned^ The crowd compared to bees. 

Meanwhile the winged haralds by command 
Of sovran power, with awful ceremony 
And trumpets' sound throughout the host proclaim 

755 A solemn council forthwith to be held 
At Pandemonium, the high capital 
Of Satan and his peers: their summons calFd 
From every band and squared regiment 
By place or choice the worthiest; they anon 

760 With hunderds and with thousands trooping came 
Attended : all access was throng'd, the gates 
And porches wide, but chief the spacious hall 
(Though like a cover'd field, where champions bold 
Wont ride in arm'd, and at the Soldan's chair 

765 Defi'd the best of Panim chivalry 

To mortal combat or carreer with lance) 
Thick swarm'd, both on the ground and in the air, 
Brusht with the hiss of rusding wings. As bees 
In spring-time, when the sun with Taurus rides, 

770 Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusters; they among fresh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro, or on the smoothed plank. 
The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 
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New nibb'd with balm, expatiate and confer 
775 Their state affairs. So thick the aery crowd 

Swarm'd, and were strait'n'd; till the signal giv'n, 

They contract in size^ all hut the leaders. 

Behold a wonder ! they but now who seem'd 

In bigness to surpass Earth's giant sons, 

Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 

780 Throng numberless, like that Pygmean race 
Beyond the Indian mount, or faery elves, 
Whose midnight revels, by a forest side 
Or fountain some belated peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees, while over-head the moon 

785 Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 

Wheels her pale course ; they on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund music charm his ear; 
At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. 
Thus incorporeal spi'rits to smallest forms 

790 Reduced their shapes immense ; and were at large, 
Though without number still amidst the hall 
Of that infernal court. But far within. 
And in their own dimensions like themselves, 
The great Seraphic lords and Cherubim 

796 In close recess and secret conclave sat ; 
A thousand demigods on golden seats. 
Frequent and full. After short silence then 
And summons read, the great consult began. 
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The commentators whose names appear in the notes to 
this edition are as follows : — Patrick Hume, a Scotchman, 
who brought out the first annotated edition in 1695 ; Bentley, 
the celebrated scholar, who 'amended' the poem like a 
corrupt classic (1732) ; Newton, Bishop of Bristol, whose 
edition (1749), besides his own notes, which are most valu- 
able, contained contributions from his friends, Bishop 
Pearce of Bangor, Thyer, and others ; Archdeacon Todd, 
who edited the variorum edition in 1801 (Dunster's notes 
were contributed to this edition) ; Mr. Thomas Keightley 

(1859). 

The Printer to the Beader. Added in 1668, the year 
after the first appearance of the poem, to the remaining 
copies of the first edition. 

The Verse. Line 5. rimey for the spelling see note on 
1. 16 of the poem. 

1. 8. * Rhymed Latin verse was in use from the end of the 
fourth century.' (Hallam, Lit. of Eur. i. 31.) 

Italian blank verse was first used by Trissino in a 
tragedy, Sofonisba (15 15), and soon after by Rucellai in his 
tragedy of Rosmunda^ and by Alamanni in a didactic poem 
La Coltivazione (Roscoe's Ufe of Leo X, chap. xvi). 

1. 17. of no true musical delight. But even in Samson 
Agonistes^ his latest work, Milton finds occasion to use rhyme ; 
not to mention his early poems. 

1. 18. apt numbers^ i.e. suitable rhythm; fit quantity of 
syllables seems to mean * stress falling on right syllables,' in 
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other words, * good metre * ; sense variously drawn out, i. e. 
variety in the break or caesura of the verse. 

1. 25. It is interesting to learn that, undeterred by Milton's 
preface, * Jo. Dreyden, Esq., Poet Laureate, went to him to 
have leave to put his Paradise Lost into a drama in rhyme. 
Mr. Milton received him civilly, and told him he would give 
him leave to tagge his verses.' (Aubrey.) 



Line 2. mortaly not merely * deadly,' but * rendering 
mortal ' ; cf. viii. 329 : — 

* The day thou eat'st thereof, my sole command 
Transgressed, inevitably thou shalt die, 

From that day mortaV 
X. 272 : — 

* So saying, with delight he (Death) snufifd the smell 
Of mortal change on earth' 

(i.e. change to mortality). 

1. 4. //// one greater Man restore us , , , seat, a parenthesis 
out of logical construction. There is a close parallel in the 
opening of Milton's tract Of Reformation in England: * After 
the story of our Saviour Christ, suffering to the lowest bent 
of weakness in the flesh, and presently triumphing to the 
highest pitch of glory in the spirit, which drew up his body 
also, //// we in both be united to him in the revelation of his 
kingdom^ I do not know of anything more worthy to take up 
the whole passion of pity,' etc. 

1. 5. seaty dwelling-place. Cf. Merchant of Venice^ i. i. 171, 
(Portia's) * seat of Belmont.' We speak of a ' country- j^«/.' 

1. 6. Sing^ Heai/nly Muse, All later epic poets follow 
Homer in his invocation of the Muse. No doubt even in 
Homer's time this invocation was a piece of poetic ritual, 
but it was at any rate an address to a living power, a god- 
dess, who knew all things, and so must inform the poet, 
especially of what he cannot know without inspiration, such 
as the part played by the gods in human affairs. Homer 
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therefore invokes the Muse, not only at the beginning of his 
poems, but wherever he has some especially important event 
to narrate, e. g. in Iliad^ ii. 484 : — 

edrere vvv fxot, "NLovaai, *0\hfiina h6jiiar ^xovoox' 
vfxets yoLp OccU tar€, ir&p^ari re, tar€ t€ irdvraf 
i^fius 8^ k\€OS otov aueovo/xcVf ovBi ri td/xey. 

(*Tell me now, ye Muses, that dwell in the mansions of 
Olympus, seeing that ye are goddesses, and are at hand, 
and know all things, but we hear only a rumour and know 
not anything.' — Lang and Leafs translation.) Virgil follows 
Homer closely in this as in other things, but as the Muse 
was to him nothing but a name, his invocations are far 
fewer. (Aeneid i. 12 ; vii. 37, 641 ; ix. 525.) Dante's use 
of classical mythology is difficult to comprehend. For 
many personages, such as the Centaurs, a place is found 
in Hell, either as devils or warders ; but the Olympian 
gods he does not locate, but speaks of them as present 
divinities, just as his patron Virgil might have spoken, only 
with intenser feeling. The past, whether of history or imagin- 
ation, is as real to him as the present, and the forms of 
Latin mythology as familiar as those of the Catholic Church : 
both were Italian. But this does not explain how he can 
make a Florentine describe himself as belonging to the city 
which changed its first patron (Mars) for the Baptist, and 

will rue it — 

' Ond' ei per questo 
Sempre con Tarte sua la far^ trista * (/«/! xiii) 

(On which account he with his art will always make it 
sorrowful) ; or how in the Paradiso he can appeal for inspira- 
tion to Apollo. At the opening of the Inferno he invokes 
the Muses, but seems to regard them as a poetical name for 
natural genius : 

* O Muse, O alto ingegno, or m'aiutate.* 
(O Muses, O high genius, now help me.) With Milton of 
course there is no doubt that the classical mythologies had 
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ceased to live ; he was a Puritan ; but still he too, like 
Dante, had drawn his inspiration from classical sources, 
and he was quite alive to their beauty. Also he had Dante 
for a model. Not only therefore in poems like Comus and 
LycidaSy but in his religious poems also, he makes free use of 
mythology. For example, in v. 285 he compares the arch- 
angel Raphael to Hermes : — 

' Like Maia's son he stood 

And shook his plumes, that heav'nly fragrance fill'd 

The circuit wide.' 

But Milton is conscious that this is only mythology; he 
could not appeal to Apollo frankly as Dante does. Still he 
does not altogether escape from the difficulties of a double 
hierarchy. In his invocation here he explains to his readers 
that by the Muse he means that power which inspired Moses 
and David ; at the same time that, in order to preserve the 
Muse's identity, he has to distinguish her from the Spirit, 
invoked in 1. 17. A still more complicated passage occurs 
in the beginning of Book vii, where he invokes the Muse by 
the name Urania^ and proceeds as follows — 

' The meaning, not the name I call ; for thou 
Nor of the Muses nine, nor on the top 
Of old Olympus dwelFst, but heav'nly bom, 
Before the hills appeared, or fountain flow'd, 
Thou with eternal Wisdom didst converse, 
Wisdom thy sister. . . . 

Still govern thou my song, 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few. 
But drive far off the barbarous dissonance 
Of Bacchus and his revelers^ the race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, till the savage clamour drown'd 
Both harp and voice ; nor could the Muse defend 
Her son. So fail not thou, who thee implores^ 
For thou art heavenly, she an empty dream. 
Sslj goddess, etc. 
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1. 6. secret^ hidden, remote, untrodden. Cf. the ode * Upon 
the Circumcision,' 1. 19, * High thron'd in secret bliss.' A 
Virgilian use ; cf. Aeneid vi. 478, * arva, quae bello clari 
secreta frequentant ' ; viii. 670, ^ secretosque pios.' Cf. v. 

595 :— 

* The Father infinite 

Amidst as from a flaming mount, whose top 

Brightness had made invisihlcy thus spake.' 

1. 7. * The words of Oreb or of Sinai imply a doubt of the 
poet which name was properest to be given to that moun- 
tain.' — Pearce. Sinai is the name of the lower part of the 
Horeb range. Or he may refer to the two occasions when 
such inspiration was probable, while Moses kept the flocks of 
Jethro his father-in-law, and came to Horeb (Exod, iii. i), 
or when he came with the Israelites to Sincd (Exod, xix. i). 
(Masson.) This explanation is less probable for two reasons : 
(i) because Moses is called *that shepherd,' which implies 
that he composed his story of the Creation while keeping 
Jethro's flocks ; (2) because after the Exodus Moses is said to 
have received the law from Gk)d Himself. Why Milton writes 
the name Oreb instead of Horeb does not appear ; he may 
be following the analogy of Eve^ which in Hebrew begins 
with the same guttural aspirate, though it was dropped in the 
Septuagint, which reads Xwp^^ but E(/a. He writes Ades 
for Hades (ii. 964), which however is the Homeric form; 
Ebrew for Hebrew {Sams, Ag,), 

1. 10. Sion hilly where the Psalmist was inspired. 

L II. Siloo^s brook, Milton was perhaps thinking of 
Isaiak viii. 6, 'the waters of Shiloah that go softly.' The 
pool of Siloam was outside the walls of Jerusalem ; it was 
fed by a spring, and at certain seasons a rill ran from it to 

the Kidron. See iii. 29 : — 

* Chief, 
Thee, Sion, and the flow'ry brooks beneath 
That wash thy hallow 'd feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit.' 
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1. 12. fast byy hard by (1. 417). So in iii. 354, ^fizst by the 
tree of life ' ; and elsewhere. 

oracle^ the Temple ; elsewhere in Milton the word 
bears its ordinary sense, here he is influenced by the A. V. 
of I Kings vi, where the Holy of Holies is so called re- 
peatedly. 

L 13. adventrous. So in Sylvester's Du BartaSy ed. 162 1, 

p. 268 : — 

* That mine adventrous rime, 

Circling the world, may search out every clime.' — ToDD. 

1. 14. Pindar had compared himself to the * bird of Zeus,' 
and his enemies to chattering ravens, whom he far out- 
stripped (Olymp. ii. 159) ; the seed of the fine passage in 
Gray's Progress of Poetry (iii. 3). Horace (Od, ii. 20) imi- 
tates Pindar, but makes himself a swan : — 

'Non usitata nee tenui ferar 
Penna biformis per liqnidmn aethera 
Vatei'; 

and as he dwells upon the image treats it humorously (* Jam 
jam residunt cruribus asperae Pelles,' etc.). Milton here 
compares not himself, but his song, to a bird. See however 
iii. 13, *Thee I revisit now with bolder wing* ; and ix. 44 : — 

* Unless an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years damp my intended wing 
Depressed.' 

And cf. vii. 17, where he likens himself to Bellerophon on 
Pegasus. 

middle flight, Cf. 1. 515 ioi the Greek gods) : — 

* On the snowy top 
Of cold Olympus rul'd the middle air 
Their highest Heav^n^ 

* Middle ' therefore is not used for * mean,' as it is usually 
explained, but * middle flight' means flight through the 

* middle air,' as contrasted with the ether above. 

1. 15. above tfC Aonian mount, Cf. vii. 3, 'Above the 
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Olympian hill I soar.' Aonia was a name for Boeotia, in 
which stood Mount Helicon and the fountain Aganippe, 
the abode of Apollo and the Muses, who were thence called 
'Aonides' (Ovid, Metam, v. 333). Cf. Virgil, Georgics^ iii. 11 : — 

^Aonio rediens deducam vertice Musas.' 

(Returning I will lead the Muses down from their Aonian 
summit.) 

1. 16. * So he says that the fable of his Comus was new, 
and "yet unheard in tale or song." Mr. Bowles remarks 
that it is frequent among the poets to speak of the novelty of 
their subjects ; of which custom Lucretius, Horace, Virgil, 
Statius, and Cowley afford examples. He adds the very 
phrase which Milton uses from Boiardo, Orl, Innam, ii. 
XXX. I : — 

" Avien, che ne in prosa h detta, in rima 
Cosa che non fia stata detta prima." 

(So it is, that nothing is said in prose or rhyme that has not 
been said before.) And Dr. Pearce notes the same expres- 
sion in Ariosto, OrL Fur. c. i. st. 2 : — 

" Cosa non detta in prosa mai nt in rima.^** — ToDD. 

(A thing never said in prose nor in rhyme.) 

rhime, * Milton appears to have meant a different thing 
by rhime here, ixova. rime in his preface, where it is six 
times mentioned, and always spelt without an h^ and in- 
tended that we should understand by rhirn^ not the jingling 
sound of like endings y but verse in general,^ — Pearce. The 
word, variously spelt rime, rhime^ and (by confusion with 
' rhythm ') rhyme, was commonly used in this general sense, 
e.g. *The wanton Ovid whose enticing rimes,^ quoted by 
T. Warton from Fletcher's Ode to Beaumont, 

1. 18. I Cor. iii. 16. 

1. 19. Newton quotes Theocritus xxii. 1 16 : — ciwe ^€a, crv 
yap ola-da, Dunster compares Sylvester's £>u Bartas : ' Tell, 
for I know thou know'st,' where the poet similarly invokes 
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the Holy Spirit ; also Tasso in the opening of // Mondo 
Creato, See also 1. 27. 

1. 19. me. There is more in this assumption of purity and 
uprightness than the Puritan arrogance of the day. Milton 
had from the first consecrated his life to a high aim, that of 
leaving * something so written to after times, as they should 
not willingly let it die' {Reason of Ch, Gov. ii. Pref.). And he 
had further recognised * that he who would not be frustrated 
of his hope to write well hereafter in, laudable things ought 
himself to be a true poen\, that is, a composition and pattern 
of the best and honourablest things, not presuming to sing 
high praises of heroic men or famous cities, unless he have 
in himself the experience and practice of all that which is 
praiseworthy/ (ApoLfor SmecL) Qi, also another passage 
in the Reason of Ch, Gov, (ii Pref.) where he speaks of his 
promised epic as ' a work not to be raised from the heat of 
youth, or the vapours of wine, likq that which flows at waste 
from the pen of some vulgar amorist, or the trencher-fury of 
a riming parasite, nor to be obtained by the invocation of 
Dame Memory and her Siren daughters, but by devout 
prayer to that Eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utter- 
ance and knowledge, and sends out his Seraphim with the 
hallowed fire of his altar to touch and purify the lips of whom 
he pleases.' Milton's widow * being asked whether he did 
not often read Homer and Virgil, understood it as an im- 
putation upon him for stealing from those authors, and 
answered with eagerness that he stole from nobody but the 
Muse who inspired him ; and being asked by a lady present 
who the Muse was, replied it was God's grace, and the Holy 
Spirit that visited him nightly ' (Newton's Ufe of Milton), 
Cf. P, L, ix. 22 : — 

' My celestial patroness who deigns 
Her nightly visitation nnimplor'd. 
And dictates to me slmnbering.' 

21. dove-like, St, Matt, iii. 16, 'like a dove.' sa^st 
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brooding. So the Hebrew of Genesis i. 2, *And the spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters.' See margin of 
R. V. ' Perhaps Milton Says " dove-like " knowing that the 
Talmudists had thus critically illustrated the original word 
brooded, " Quemadmodum columba incumbit pullis suis5 
neque eos attingit aut laedit alis suis." ';— Todd. 

1. 24. That I may tell God's purposes from the very first, 
even in so higji a matter as the Creation of Man, and justify 
the loss of Eden by the story of the Fall 
argument, subject-matter. So be. 13 : — 

* Sad task, yet argument 
Not less but more heroic than the wrath 
Of stem Achilles on* Jiis foe pursuM 
Thrice fugitive about Troy wall; or rage 
Of Tumus for Lavinia disespous'd. 
Or Neptune's ire or Juno's, that so long 
Perplex'd the Greek, and Cytherea's son, 
If answerable stile I can obtain 
Of my celestial patroness. 

• • • . . 

Not sedulous by nature to indite 
Wars, hitherto the only argument 
Heroic deem'd. 

• • « • • 

Me of these. 
Nor skill'd, nor studious, higher argument 
Remains.' 

L 26. So the Chorus sing in Sams, Ag. * Just are the ways 
of God and justifiable to men.* 'Pope has thought fit to 
borrow this verse, with some little variation, Essay on Man^ 
Ep. i. 16, " But vindicate the ways of God to Man." ' — 
Newton. 

1. 27. for Heaven hides, etc. See quotation from Iliad in 
note on 1. 6 ; imitated also by Virgil, Aen, vii. 645 : — 
'Et meministis enim, Divae, et memorare potestis.' 
(For you remember, Goddesses, and you can telL) 
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1. 29. grand parents^ first parents, an extension of the 
ordinary use oi grand in * grandfather,' etc. Milton uses the 
word several times in the sense of * great,' principally in the 
phrase ' out grand foe* (1. 122 ; vi. 149 ; x. 1033). 

1. 32. I*'or one restraint^ on account of one restraint. 
Keightley puts a comma after *will,' and takes this phrase 
with what follows, 'lords of the world except for one 
restraint.' 

1. 33. ' An imitation of Homer, Iliad i. 8 : — 

Tts T* hp (TKpSfc Oe&v epidi ^vviriKe fidx^^^^ » 
ArjTovs Kol Albs vl6s.^ — HUME. 

(*Who then among the gods set the twain at strife and 
variance ? Even the son of Leto and of Zeus.' — Lang and 
Leafs translation.) 

foul. So 1. 135, ^/oul defeat' ; 1. 555, ^/oul retreat.' 
1. 35. envy, at man's happiness ; revenge, because to ruin 
the handy work was to vex the Maker. Cf. ix. 174 : — 

'Him who next 
Provokes my envy, this new favorite 
Of Heav'n, this man of clay, son of despite 
Whom us the more to spite, his Maker rais'd 
From dust : spite then with sfite is best repaid.' 

IVM envy : wM, like dy, signifies juxtaposition, and in 
earlier English we frequently find one of these prepositions 
used where we should now use the other. Cf. Winter^s 
Tale,\, I. 13, 'Assisted with your honoured friends,' and 
other examples in Abbott, Shakesp, Gram, 193. See 1. 555. 
Johnson, in his Ufe of Milton, has the phrase * He was now 
busied by Paradise Lost.' 

1. 36. pride, i Timothy iii. 6. 
what time. Cf, Lycidas, 28 ; Richard III, iv. 4. 450 ; 
Twelfth Night, iv. 3. 30. The preposition is not unfrequently 
omitted in adverbial phrases ; for other examples see Abbott, 
Shakesp. Gram. 200. 

1. 38. aspiring. So in vi. 89 Satan is called *the proud 
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aspirer^ For the extra metrical syllable, cf. 11. 98, 102, 157, 
165, 174, 606, 753 ; and see Essay on Scansion, (i). A. i. 

1. 39. in glory ^ ' that is, in divine glory/ — Pearce. For 
Satan was already above his peers, as Bentley pointed out 
from V. 812, where Abdiel addresses him as 

* In place thyself so high ahove thy peers.* 

his peers ^ i.e. the other archangels. 

1. 40. For scansion see Essay on Scansion, ex. (143). 
* In Elizabethan, as in Early English authors, after 
verbs of hoping, intending, the complete present infinitive 
is used. We still retain this idiom in the expression */ 
would (i.e. wished to) have done it.' Abbott, Shakesp. 
Gram, 360. 

1. 41. he, Satan. By the aid of his angels, he trusted to 
equal, if he opposed, the Most High ; aspiring to set himself 
in Gloiy he raised impious war in heaven. 

1.43. battle proud, 'See Aen, viii. 118, ^^bello profugos 
egere superbo:* ' — Dunster. 

1. 45. flaming, Cf. * I beheld Satan as lightning fall from 

heaven ' (S. Luke x. 18.) Todd compares Dante, Purgatorio 

xii : — 

'Gill dal cielo 

Folgoreggiando.* 

tfC ethereal sky. Aether in Homer and Hesiod was the 
higher air, the abode of the gods. Cf. Iliad, ii. 412, Zei'? 

aWepi vaiau ; and xiv. 288, of a tall pine, iiaKpoTarrj jre- 
(\ivvia be rjepos aldep Xkqvcv, Milton uses it for the higher 
regions of this world, applying the epithet * empyreal' to 
Heaven. See the account of the* Creation in iii. 714 : — 

* Swift to their several quarters hasted then 
The cumbrous elements, earth, flood, air, fire; 
And this ethereal quintessence of heav*n 
Flew upward, spirited with various forms 
That rolled orbicular, and turned to stars.' 

F 
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Also the descent of Raphael in Book v. First he passes 

* through all the empyreal road' (1. 253), and only after 

leaving Heaven behind, 

* through the vast ethereal sky 
Sails between worlds and worlds * (1. 266). 

Here therefore, and in 1. 285, the word is not strictly used, 
but in many places Milton follows the classical sense, and 
uses it as a synonym of * heavenly.' 

1. 46I ruin and combustion, Dyce found the phrase *to 
bring the whole kingdom into utter ruin and combustion * 
in an order of the two Houses, 1642 ; whence Keightley con- 
jectured that the phrase might have been one in common 
use. 

ruin^ with the force of the Latin ruina, a rushing down ; 
cf. vi. 868, * Heav'n ruining from Heav'n.' 

1. 47. bottomless perdition. The phrase * bottomless pit,' 
which occurs in vi. 866, is from the Apocalypse; but in a 
poem which makes Hell a world, with both land and sea, 
though of fire, the epithet is not very apposite. In the 
present place it is better used, since it expresses the hope- 
lessness of the loss. * Unbottomed ' is used (ii. 405) of the 
abyss of Chaos (described in ii. 891), out of which both Hell 
and the world were framed : * The dark unbottomed infinite 
abyss.' 

1. 48. adamantine. Either in its etymological sense of 

* unbreakable,' or * made of adamant ' (ii. 646 ; vi. 542). ada- 
mantine chains^ * a common phrase in English. Cf. Spenser's 
Hymn in honour of love, P. Fletcher's Purple Island, xii. 
64, Drayton's Polyolbion, Song i.' — Todd. But the ex- 
pression comes originally from Aeschylus, Prometheus 6, 
ddafiavTivav 8€(rfiS>v iv dpprjKTois nedais, where it means 
made of * adamant,' probably steel, chains. See 1. 210 and 
note. 

1. 49. Tvho, since he, being such a one as, referring to Him 
in 1. 44. In Latin a causal sentence is regularly introduced 
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by the simple relative. And Milton's Latin scholarship had 
great influence on his syntax. But the use is frequent in 
Shakespeare; ci, Julius CcBsar^ ii. i. 216 : — 

* Caius Ligarius doth bear Csesar hard, 

Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey.' 

durst This form of the past tense of dare is restricted to 
the auxiliary use ; see 11. 102, 385, 391. 

1. 50. The fallen angels lie nine days in stupor ; they had 
been nine days in falling from heaven (vi. 871). During 
the second period the world was created (vii. 131). The 
number nine is borrowed from the fall of the giants in 
Hesiod (Theog, 722), who says a brazen anvil would take 
nine days to fall from heaven to earth, and another nine 
from earth to hell. Also the children of Niobe lie nine 
days in their blood {Iliady xxiv. 610). Nine was a sacred 
number as being thrice three. 

1. 51. crew, a company, cf. Fairfax's Tasso : — 

* The king's own troop came next, a chosen crue.* 

Skeat accounts for the contemptuous sense it usually bears 
by reference to its original use of insects. He connects it 
with the word * crawl.' It occurs below 11. 477, 688, 751. 
1. 53. confounded, Cf, 1. 266, * astonish'd ' ; and vi. 852 — 

* Of their vigour drained 
Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, faU'n.' 

kis doom, etc. His judgment was not simply this * con- 
founding' ;^ he was reserved for greater punishment here- 
after, and so allowed to revive. 

I. 55. lost . . . lasting. For the assonance cf. 1. 642. 
Keightley thinks Milton was imitating similar assonances 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

II. 55-57, with such others as 266, 523 and foil., 592 and 
foil., 621, give the situation of Keats' Hyperion, 

I. 56. baleful, woeful. Bale is an O.E. word for evil, used 

F 2 
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by Shakespeare in Coriolanus, i. i. i66, 'The one side must 
have bale* 

1. 57. witness' dy bore witness to ; and so usually in Milton. 
In iii.700 it has the sense of * see ' : — 

* To witness with thine eyes what some perhaps 
Contented with report hear only in heaven.* 

1. 58. obdurate is always accented on the penultimate in 
Shakespeare and Milton. See vi. 790 ; xii. 205. C£ 
Merchant of Venice ^ iv. i. 8 : — 

* But since he stands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means,' etc. 

Cf. triiimphy in 1. 123. 

1. 59. as far as angels ken, as far as angels can see. Cf. 
iii. 622, 'saw within ken/ The M.E. kennen means 'to 
know.' 

1. 60. situation. See note on 1. 734. waste and wild. 
So iii. 424, * Dark, waste, and wildJ Cf. vii. 212, of chaoS; 
'outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild* ; P, R, iv. 523, 
' this waste wild? 

1. 63. (there was) no light. For the omission of the sub- 
stantive verb cf. 11. 141, 395, 509. The flames being but 
dimly seen (cf. 1. 181, 'the glimmering of these livid flames'), 
served only to make the darkness around noticeable as 
darkness. The flame of a spirit-lamp in a dark room will 
suggest what is meant. For the oxymoron darkness visible 
cf. fob X. 22, 'a land of darkness, as darkness itself; and 
of the shadow of death, and where the light is as darkness.' 
Keightley quotes from Walker's History of Independency^ 
i. 14, 'Their burning zeal without knowledge is like Hell-fire 
without light.' 

1. 67. that comes to all. ' Euripides, Trocuies, 676, 

ou5' 6 "ttaai Xeiirerai ffporoTs 
^vvcffTiv lAir/s.' — HURD. 

(Even hope, that is left to all mortals, is not here). 
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1. 68. urges ^ a splendid use of the word ; cf. Virgil, Aeneid 
vi. 661, 'urgentur poenis.' 

1. 71. those (if any, who should be) rebellious, 
1. 72. utter y i.e. 'outer.* Cf. iii. 16 : — 

'Through utter and through middle darkness borne.' 

vi. 715 : — 

'Drive them out 

From all Heavn's bounds into the utter deep.* 

A good example will be found in 2 Kings vii. 5, where the 
four lepers go to the * uttermost part of the camp of Syria/ 
which means the part nearest them, the outermost part. 
Milton sometimes uses utter in the sense of * total,' and in 
the Argument to this book he speaks of Chaos as a place of 
* utter darkness,' so that although that sense is not possible 
here (see 11. 63, 182) a suggestion of it may be intended. 

1. 74. the center is the Earth (cf. 1. 686, ix. 108), or the 
earth's centre (vii. 242, 

* Earth self-balimced on her center hung ') ; 

the utmost pole, that of the outermost sphere in the Ptole- 
maic system. See vii. 22 : — 

* Within the visible diurnal sphere 
Standing on earthy not rapt above the pole.' 

According to this system, the sun, moon, and the other 
five (x. 657) planets revolved round the earth in seven 
separate spheres, and the fixed stars in an eighth, a ninth 
was subsequently added to account for the precession of the 
equinoxes, and later still a tenth ; the outermost, called 
Primum Mobile ^ gave the impulse to all. Cf. iii. 481 (of the 
journey from earth to heaven) : — 

* They pass the planets sev'n, and pass the fix'd 
And that crystalline sphere whose balance weighs 
The trepidation talk'd, and that first mov'd.' 

Copernicus, who first put forward the theory of the sun as 
centre of the universe, died in 1543. Shakespeare, however. 
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knew only the Ptolemaic system ^. Milton's mind, though he 
had read Bruno and visited Galileo, appears to have been in 
suspense between them; Adam consults Raphael on the 
question, who pronounces it immaterial. (See book viii. 
66-178.) * Homer makes the seat of Hell as far beneath the 
deepest pit of earth as the Heaven is above the earth, Iliad 
viii. 16 

rSffffov tvipB^ 'A/Scw, taov ovpavSs kar drrb ycdrfs. 

[As far beneath Hades as Heaven is high above the earth.] 
Virgil makes it fwice as far, Aenetd\L 578 — 

"Bis patet in praeceps tantum, tenditque sub umbras,. 
Quantus ad aethereum caeli suspectus Olympum." 

[Tartarus strikes into the gloom, through twice the space 
that one looks upward to Olympus and the skyey heaven. — 
Mackail's translation.] And Milton, fkn'ce as far.' — Newton. 
Critics have found fault with this distance as paltry, but the 
distance only once measured took Raphael half a day : — 

*Me thou think'st not slow 
Who since the morning hour set out from heaven 
"Where God resides, and ere mid-day aniv'd 
In Eden ; distance inexpressible 
By numbers that have name.'' (viii. no). 

1. 78. weltring, rolling (1. 324), wallowing. So in Ode on 
Nativity^ 124: — 

* And bid the weltring waves their oozy channel keep.' 
Lycidas 13, * welter to the parching wind.' 

^ Tempest, ii. i. 183 : — 

' You would lift the moon out of her sphere ' ; 
M. N. D. ii. I. 153 : — 

*And certain stars shot madly from their spheres'; 
As You Like It^ iii. 2.6: — 

* Venus in her glimmering sphere ' ; 
Alts Well, i. I. 97 ; Hamlet, i. 5. 7 ; iv. 7. 15 : — 

*As the star moves not but in his sphere.' 
Merchant of Venice, v. 61. 
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L 80. Palestine, i.e. Philistia, as always in the Authorised 
Version of the Bible. 

1. 81. Beelzebub, Baal-zebub, i.e. the Lord of Flies, was the 
god of Ekron (2 Kings i. 2). Mr. Sayce thinks the oracle 
was obtained by observing the hum and motion of flies. In 
the New Testament the name, or rather Beelzebul, according 
to the true reading, is applied to the * prince of the devils.' 
(See S. Matthew x. 25). 

1. 82. Satan means in Hebrew * the enemy.* Cf. v. 658 : — 

' Satan, so call him now, his former name 
Is heard no more in heaven.' 

He is also called Lucifer, vii. 131 : — 

* Know then that ^fter Lucifer from heaven 
(So call him, brighter once amidst the host 
Of angels, than that star the stars among).' 

1. 84. * He imitates Isaiah and Virgil at the same time : 
Isaiah xiv. 12, "How art thou fallen from heaven,*' etc. 
And Virgil, Aen, ii. 274 : — 

*' Hei mihi qualis erat ! quantmn mutatus ab illo ! '* '^-Newton. 

beest. This form of the present indicative, bey beest, 
etc., was used in A.S. generally with a future sense. * Hence, 
since the future and subjunctive are closely connected in 
meaning, be assumed an exclusively subjunctive use.' Abbott, 
Shakesp, Gram, 298. Cf. Julius Ccesar, ii. 3. 8, * If thou 
beest not immortal, look about you. 

1. 86. * Imitated from Homer, Od, vi. no, where Diana ex- 
cels all her nymphs in beauty, though all of them be beautiful, 

'PeFa 5* dpiyvdrrrj viMrai, Kdkat be t€ Trdacu.^ — Bentley. 

1. 87. See V. 673, where Satan speaks to Beelzebub : — 

* Sleep'st thou, companion dear, what sleep can close 
Thy eyelids? . . . Thou to me thy thoughts 

Wast wont, I mine to thee was wont to impart; 
Both waking we were one how then can now 
Thy sleep dissent? 
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The first //"expressed but little doubt, the second loses that 
little; so that the sentence means *as thou art he whom 
mutual league joined with me once, so now we are joined in 
equal ruin.' 

1. 88. Notice how accurately the three words, mutual^ 
united, equal are used., 

1. 90. Bentley notes, * He had in view that celebrated pas- 
sage of Ovid's Metam, i. 351 : — 

* O soror, O conjux, O femina sola superstes 
Quam commune mihi genus et patruelis origo 
Delude toras junxit, nunc ipsa pericitla jungunt* 

(O sister, O wife, O sole-surviving woman joined to me by 
common blood and cousinhood, and thereafter by marriage 
bed, joined now by very danger.) 

1. 92. into what pit . . ,from what highth fallen, so much 
the stronger. The measure of distance is taken as the mea- 
sure of strength. 

1. 94. * Milton in this and other passages where he describes 

'the fierce and unrelenting spirit of Satan, seems very plainly 

to have copied after the picture that Aeschylus gives of 

Prometheus. Thus Prometheus, speaking of Jupiter, 1. 991 : — 

•nphs ravra ^nrriaOoj fxlu aiOaXovaaa <pK6^ 
\€VK0irr4p(p 5^ vKpdSi xal PpovTrifxaai 
XOoviois KVKCiTQj TTOLvra teal rapaaairo)' 
yvdfjopu yatp ovSlv rSivH /x*, if. t. X/ — Thyer. 

(Therefore let his gleaming flame be hurled, and let him 
confound and embroil all things with his white-winged snow 
and abysmal thunders ; for none of these shall bend me.) 
'Possibly Milton might recollect the unsubdued spirit of 
Capaneus in Dante, Inferno, xiv. 52.' — Todd. 

1. 98. high disdain, * This, as Mr. Thyer has observed, is 
the alto sdegno of the Italians. Our old poets were fond of 
the expression. Spenser, Faerie Queene, i. 1. 19 ; P. Fletcher, 
Purple Island, xii. 64 ; Sylvester, Du Bartas, etc.* — Todd. 

104. dubious battle. See the account of the battle (vi. 
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179-866), not the happiest flight of Milton's imagination. On 
the first day Satan's armies suffer most, but are not de- 
feated ; during the night they invent heavenly cannon and 
gunpowder, and with these make havoc the next day ; the 
good angels retaliate by up-rooting mountains ; on the third 
day the Messiah comes forth and drives Satan's army out of 
heaven simply by the terror he inspires. 
L 105. Newton compares Fairfax's Tasso^ iv. 15 : — 
* We lost the field yet lost we not our heart.* 

1. 107. study, a, xi. 576 : — 

* By their guise 
Just men they seemed, and all their s/udy bent, 
To worship God aright.* 

The Latin s/udtum, from which 'study* is derived, means both 
the desire of something, and zealous endeavour after it ; well 
defined by Cicero, ^studium est animi assidua et vehemens 
ad aliquam rem applicata magna cum voluntate occupatio.* 

1. 109. Newton (1749) altered the note of interrogation 
into a semi-colon, but unnecessarily, the sense being, * And 
what else is it that constitutes not being overcome but the 
possession of an unconquerable will,* etc. 

I. no. That glory ^ the glory of not being overcome. 

1. III. *The resolution of Satan is that of Prometheus, 
Aeschyl. Prom, Vinct. 1002 : — 

'EiffeXOiTO) ae /iTjn6d* dis eyoiJ Aios 

yv6i/Jirfv <f>oprj0€h 6tj\vvovs yev^ffofxat, 

Kol Xinapficroi) rbv fji4ya CTvyovfjievov 

ywcuKOfxifxois viruaa/juKriv x^P^ 

\vaai fi€ ticriJMv ra/vBe' tov ttovt^s Scoj.* — TODD. 

(Never fancy thou that I, fearing the decree of Zeus, shall 
become feminine at heart, and importune him whom I hate 
bitterly with womanlike outstretchings of hands to release me 
from these chains.) 

I. 112. det/^, i.e. regard as worthy of worship, and so 
* worship.' 
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1. 115. ignominy elides the j not the /, as in ii. 207 : — 
'Exile and ignominy or bonds or pain.' 
P, R, iii. 136 : — 

*But condemnation, ignominy, and shame.' 
Cf. vi. 395 :— 

* Fled ignominious, to such evil brought.' 
In vi. 383 it has its full quantity. See Essay on Scansion, p. 20. 
1. 116. Since . . . since. The arguments are (i) since the 
strength of gods cannot fail, we may wage eternal war ; (2) 
since we are much advanced in foresight, and not worse in 
arms, we may wage it with more hope of success. With re- 
gard to (i), cf. V. 853, where Satan denies that angels are 
God's creatures : — 

*We know no time when we were not as now; 
Know none before us, self-begot, self-raised 
By our own quick'ning power, when fatal coarse 
Had circled his full orb, the birth mature 
Of this our native heav'n, ethereal sons.' 

and ix. 146, but more doubtfully : — 

* More angels to create, if they at least 
Are his created^ 

Fate^ see on 1. 133. 
1. 117. Cf. 1. 138. So after the dubious event of the first 
battle Satan says to his host : — 

* Since now we find this our empyreal form 
Incapable of mortal injury 

Imperishable, and though pierc'd with wound. 
Soon closing and by native vigour heal'd.' 

empyreal^ literally, *made of fire*; the constant epithet 
of heaven (hence called * the empyrean *) and of all things 
heavenly ; see note on * ethereal,' 1. 45. 

1. 120. more successful hope^ i.e. hope that will have better 
bsues. 

1. 123. triumphs. For the accent on the last syllable see 
X. 186, 572 ; elsewhere it is on the first. Cf. 1. 58, obd&rate. 
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1. 124. tyranny^ perhaps in the Greek sense, of a usurped 
monarchy. Satan implies that where all were equal, God 
made himself king. See 1. 248 and note on 1. 116. 

1. 127. compeer^ a word used by Chaucer, e. g. Cant, Tales 
Prol. 670, *his friend and his comper' (through French, from 
Latin compar), Shakespeare has the verb in Lear v. 3. 69, 
* He compeers the best.' 

1. 128. throned powers. So 1. 360 : — 

* And powers that erst in heaven sat on thrones^ 

Sometimes called simply thrones^ * seraphim and poten- 
tates and thrones' (v. 749). Elsewhere 'thrones' and 
'powers' are distinguished, the latter title being used as the 
last and so most general in the hierarchy : cf. * thrones^ domi- 
nations, princedoms, virtues, powers' (v. 601) ; ^thrones and 
imperial powers' (ii. 310). The classical work on the orders 
of angels is Dionysius, De Caelesti Hierarchiay a book 
attributed all through the Middle Ages to Dionysius the 
Areopagite, and exercising therefore enormous influence, 
but which cannot be traced earlier than the sixth century. 
Dionysius, who is a Platonist, represents under two 
hierarchies, celestial and ecclesiastical, the means by which 
God communicates Himself to men. The heavenly hierarchy 
is divided into three groups, each of which again contains 
three orders. First came the Seraphim, Cherubim, and 
Thrones, next Dominations (kupiott^tcs). Virtues (e^ouo-iai), 
Powers (Sui/a/xeif), last Principalities or Princedoms (dpxai), 
Archangels, Angels. For the names see £p/i, i. 21 and Col, i. 
16. The work of the angels is to raise men through ascend- 
ing degrees ^i purification, illumination, and perfection, 

1. 129. Seraphim, the angels of love, the Cherubim being 
angels of light, * Such then is the difference between these 
orders, viz. that in the former is knowledge proceeding 
from love, in the latter love proceeding from know- 
ledge.' — Colet's lectures on Dionysius, tr. by Lupton. The 
only reference to Seraphim in the Bible is Isa. vi. 2. 
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1. 130. r(7«^f/^r/, leadership, in dreadful deeds fearless ^{tzx- 
less in deeds that might well have made you fear. 

1. 131. perpetual^ frorn time immemorial. 

1. 133. Whether (it was) upheld. 

Chance. Satan in his voyage through the abyss of space 
comes upon the throne of Chaos, by which stands Chance 
(ii. 965), the * high arbiter '- (1. 909) of the war of atoms 
which wages there unceasingly. Belial says (ii. 231) : — 

* Him (the King of Heaven) to unthrone we then 
May hope, when everlasting Fate shall yield 
To fickle Chance, and Chaos judge the strife.* 

Fate, In ii. 558, some of the fallen angels are repre- 
sented as sitting apart and reasoning — 

* Of providence, fore knowledge, will, and fate^ 
YiyC 6. fate y freewill, foreknowledge absolute,* 

their problem being whether Fate was independent of the will 
of God, and how far God by foreknowing their fall was its 
author, Milton's doctrine is that there is no Fate above the 
will of God. (Cf. vii. 172, where God says : — 

* Necessity and chance 
Approach not me, and what I will is Fate.*) 

At the same time God's will does not interfere with the free 
will of angels or men. See iii. 102 : — 

* So without least impulse or shadow of Fate 
They trespass.* 

1. 134. the dire evenly the issue of ^^ proof 
1. 139. remains^\\Mt verb is singular, 7?iind and spirit iorvor 
ing one notion, as in 1. 146, * this our spirit and strength.' 
Beelzebub assumes from the event that heavenly essences 
can perish no further, but in 1. 143 the thought strikes him 
that their reviving strength may only be allowed for a purpose. 
See 1. 53. 
1. 140. vigour. See quotation on 1. 117, atnd vi. 851 : — 

* And of their wonted vigour left them drained.* 
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1. 141. glory y splendour, brightness, * outward lustre ' (1. 97). 
See 1. 594, 612. 

1. 144. of force y perforce. So i v. 813 ; i Henry I V^ ii. 3. 120. 

1. 145. suchi i.e. Almighty. 

1. 148. sufficey satisfy, glut. Milton does not use the word 
elsewhere in this literal sense. Cf. King fohn, i. i. 191, 
* When my knightly stomach is-sufficed^ 

1, 149. mightier y than if we were weaker, or perhaps better, 
mightier service by doing his business than by merely suffer- 
ing, thralls y SL Norse word for * slaves.* 

1. 151. Like the Cyclopes in Aetna (Virgil, Aen, viii. 416). 

1. 152. Possibly a reminiscence of Tempest i. 2. 255, *to do 
me business (1. 1 50) in the veins of the earth.* 

gloomy deep y^ the reign of Chaos and old Night' (1. 543). 
Dunster compares Taprdpov fi€\a^aBrjs kcvB^odv, Aesch. Prom, 
Vinct, 219 (the dark-sunken recess of Tartarus). 

1, 155. Or what can eternal being avail us, if it is only that 
we may undergo eternal punishment 1 

1. 156. Arch-fendy arch-enemy, 1. 81. Fiend \s an English 
word connected with * foe.* 

1. 157. cherub is a Babylonian word for the winged bull, 
the symbol of the Sun-god, which stood at the entrance of 
the house to protect it from evil spirits. Such cherubim may 
be seen in the British Museum. The cherub was adopted 
into Phoenician art, and thence passed to the Jews (i Kings 
vi. 23-29). Ezekiel saw them at Babylon (x. 8). Milton 
(xi. 128) describes them according to the vision of Ezekiel, 
with *four faces each, like a double Janus'; not the only 
passage in his poem which is spoilt by his reverence for the 
text of Scripture. For the place of cherubim in the Celestial 
Hierarchy, see notes on 11. 128, 129. 

to be weak is miserable. It is indeed miserable to find 
ourselves weaker than the Almighty, whether it obliges us to 
execute his commands (1. 149) or merely suffer his torments 
(]. 147) ; but at least our task (if, as you say, he is to be our 
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task-master) shall not be to do good. This seems better than 
to explain with Pearce and others : — * It is weakness alone 
which is miserable, and we are strong'; for in that case 
there is littie force in the but^ and the epithet ' fallen ' would 
be pointless. For the scansion of this line, see Essay on 
Scansion, ex. (99). 

1. 159. never will be, stronger than if he had said 'shall 
be * ; for that would have implied simply a resolution, this a 
certain fact, a law of nature. 

1. 160. Cf. iv. no- — 

* Evil, be thou my good : by thee at least 
Divided empire with Heaven's king I hold.* 

1. 161. his , , . whom, ^ His, her, etc., being the genitives 
of he, she, etc., may stand as the antecedent of a relative. 

'^^"^~~ " In his way 

That comes in triumph over Pompey*s blood." 

{Julius Ccssar, i. i. 55.) 
Abbott, Shakesp, Gram. 218. 

1. 162. providence, i. e. foresight, without the added notion 
of good will. 

1. 163. Cf. vii. 613, where the Angels sing to God : — 

*Who seeks 
To lessen thee, against his purpose serves 
To manifest the more thy might: his evil 
Thou usesty and from thence creafst more goodJ 

1. 167. if I fail not, if I mistake not, nifallor, 
1. 170. ministers of vengeance and pursuit. The following 
is Bentley's note : — * That is, the Good Angels ; whom our 
Author in his first Three Books describes, as pursuing the 
vanquished Rout with Fire and Thunderbolts, down through 
the Chaos, even to Hell's Gates. This is a fine Idea ; but in 
the Sixth Book, where Raphael makes the Narrative of these 
Battels, the Author chang'd this Idea for another, yet better; 
making the Messiah alone perform all himself, Michael and 
all his Hosts standing still, and looking on. So that Satar^s 
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Crew leap'd down spontaneously from Heaven ; Fire and 
Thunder pursuing them, but no Angels. As vi. 864 : — 

"Headlong themselves they threw 
Down from the verge of Heav'n ; eternal wrath 
Burnt after them to the bottomless Pit."* 

If it were considered necessary to harmonise the two ac- 
counts, it would be quite possible to understand the * ministers 
of vengeance and pursuit ' in this passage of the hail and 
thunder, comparing the line Bentley quotes from the Sixth 
Book * Eternal wrath Burnt after them to the bottomless pit.' 
But see 1. 326, and other places could not be so reconciled, 

e. ff. ii 77 • — 

* Who but felt of late, 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Insulting, and pursued us through the deep^ eta ; 

il 996 :— 

' Heav*n-gate 

Pour'd out by millions her victorious bands 
Pursuing.* 

1. 172. laid. Cf. * Placidi straverunt aequora venti ' (Virgil, 
^neidy v. 763), and a more remarkable instance, there being 
no explanatory epithet, in Sophocles, Ajax, 674 : — 

arivovra itbvrov, 

(The blowing of fierce winds leaves the moaning sea asleep.) 
Quoted by Mr. Storr, in his edition of this book (Rivingtons). 

1. 175. Winged with lightning and rage. Winged is taken 
in a literal sense with lightnings metaphorically with rage. 
Qi. \. 5o2f* flown with insolence and wine,* 674 note, and 
X' 345> * with joy and tidings fraught ' ; ii. 67, * black fire 
and horror shot with equal fire.' 

1. 176. his^ more probably the neuter pronoun than a per- 
sonification. Its does not occur in the first edition of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, and is not common in 
Shakespeare. 'Ben Jonson uses it once* (Keightley). It 
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occurs only a few times in Milton, three times according 
to Professor Masson, viz. 1. 254, * The mind is its own place * ; 
iv. 813, quoted on 1. 285; Ode on the Nativity^ 106, *And 
that her reign had here its last fulfilling.* In each case 
there is special reason for the use. 

I. 177. vast^ a later form of * waste,* both words being 
derived through French from Latin vastus. It is perhaps a 
mere synonym of boundless, as in the line of Lucretius (ii. 92), 

'Spalium sine fine modoque Immensumque,' 

but may contain the notion of desolation (cf. de-vast-ate). 
So vii. 211, * the vast immeasurable abyss* ; x. 471, *th* un- 
real, vast, unbounded deep.* Cf. 1. 367 * falsities and lies/ 
I. 121 * fraud or guile.' 

1. 178. slip, Mr. Browne (Clar. Press ed.) points out that 
the omission of * let ' in Comus, 743, the only other place in 
Milton where this verb occurs, would correct the metre. * If 
you (let) slip time, like a neglected rose.' 

1. 179. satiate. The participial termination is often dropped 
in the case of verbs which end with a dental; see 1. 193 
uplift and examples in Abbott, Shakesp, Gram, 342. But 
Milton may regard satiate as the English form of satiatus, 

1. 181. seat. See 1. 5. 
void of light save, &c. See note on * darkness visible,' 

1. 63. 

1. 186. afflicted powers, again in iv. 939. Afflicted is used 
in the sense of the Latin afflicti, thrown down, whether 
literally or metaphorically. 

1. 187. offend, injure, as in vi. 465 : — ^ 

'With what more forcible we may offend 
Our yet unwounded enemies,* 

a use borrowed from the Latin verb. Its usual sense in 
Shakespeare is to annoy. 

1. 191. If not. * What reinforcement, to which is returned 
" if not" ; a vicious syntax : but the poet gave it " if none^ 
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Bentley. The construction is changed, as often ; if not 
standing for * if we cannot ' (gain any). 

1. 193. uplift y see note on 1. 179. * Spenser's elaborate 
account of the Old Dragon's eyes was probably in Milton's 
mind, F, Q, i. 11. 14 ; — 

'* His blazing eyes like two bright shining shields 
Did burne with wrath, and sparkled living fyre." ' — Todd. 

1. 194. Newton compares Virgil, Aeneid\\. 2x>y: — 

* Pars cetera pontum . ' 

Pone legit.* 

r . . . • 

besides is redundant. 

]. 195. large^ wide. Cf. iv. 144, *a prospect large*', 1. 223, 
* a river large ' ; 1. 300, * large front * (wide forehead). 

1. 196. Newton compares the picture of Tityus in Virg. 
Aen, vi. 596 : — 

* Per tota novem cui jugera corpus 
Porrigitur.* ' ' ' ' 

1. 197. as (those) whom, Milton, influenced by the rules of 
Latin syntax, frequently omits the antecedent, very rarely 
indeed the relative. For the former, cf. 1. 333 ; viii. 647 : — 

*Sent from whose sovran goodness I adore.' 

Instances of the latter — perhaps the only instances — are 
X. 545, 750, 752 ; xi. 614; P, jR, ii. 456; Lycidas 87, 126; 
Comusy yyz ; Sams, Ag, 227. 

1. 198. Titanian or earth-born^ i. e. Titans or giants ; the 
spelling geant suggesting a derivation from y^, the earth (see 
1. 778). Really it was the Titans who were earth-bom (Aesch. 
Pr, 2I3,TiWi/ar Ovpavoi) re Koi xOovos reKva), The storygoes that 
they maimed and deposed Uranus, and one of them, Cronus, 
reigned in his room. But a prophecy having declared that 
he in turn should be deposed by his children, he swallowed 
them as they were born, all but Zeus, whom his mother saved. 
Zeus made war on Cronus and the Titans, and defeated them 
and drove them down to Tartarus. According to the oldest 

G 
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legends the giants were an autochthonous race dwelling in 
Thrinacia and destroyed by the gods for their insolence 
(Odyss, vii. 59, 206; x. 120). Later accounts make them a 
second brood of Ge, indignant at the fate of the Titans (Ovid, 
Met, i. 151 ; Trist, iv. 7). 

1. 199. ^ Briar eos. Four syllables, for Briareus Three (Et 
centumgeminus Briareus et belua Lernae) cannot be justi- 
fied.* — Bentley. Briareus, according to Hesiod, was not a 
Titan but a giant with a hundred hands who helped Zeus 
against the Titans. MDton is following Virgil, Aeneid, x. 565. 
Typhotiy a monster with a hundred heads, father of the 
evil Winds and Harpies, who wished to acquire the sove- 
reignty of Gods and men. Pindar calls him * he who lieth 
in dreadful Tartarus, the god*s foe Typhon of the himdred 
heads, bred in the Cilician den^ {Pyth, i.) 

1. 201. Leviathan, The word means 'wreathed 'or 'coiled,' 
and so is used of the great serpent in Isaiah xxvii. i, * the 
swift serpent, the crooked serpent.' In Job xl. i the Leviathan 
is plainly the crocodile. In the Psalms (Ixxiv. 14, civ. 26) 
the name is used generally for a sea-monster ; and so here. 
Cf. vii. 412 : — 

* There leviathan, 
Hugest of living creatures, on the deep 
Stretched like a promontory sleeps or swims, 
And seems a moving land, and at his gills, 
Draws in, and at his trunk spouts out a sea.' 

1. 202. * This verse is found fault with as being too rough 
and absonous, but that is not a fault but a beauty here, 
as it better expresses the hugeness and unwieldiness of the 
creature, and no doubt was designed by the author.* — 
Newton. 

ocean stream, 'The phrase is common in our poetry : 
Drayton's Barons? Wars, v. 20, and often in Spenser.' — 
Todd. Cf. Iliad, xiv. 245, iroTafioto pcfdpa *SlK€avov, Oceanus 
in Homer is the stream circling the earth. 
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1. 204. * Some little boat, whose pilot dares not proceed in 
his course, for fear of the dark night : a metaphor taken from 
a foundered horse that could go no farther.* — Hume. So 
Comus 483 : — 

* Either some one like us night-foundered here.' 

Bentley conjectured * nigh-'foundered/ from ii. 940. 

1. 205. as seamen telL *01aus Magnus [Archbishop of 
Upsal in Sweden, died 1555] wrote a whole chapter De an- 
choris dorso ceti impositis, "Habet etiam cetus super corium 
suum superficiem tanquam sabulum quod est juxta littus 
maris ; unde plerumque, elevato dorso suo super undas, a 
navigantibus nihil aliud creditur esse quain insula : Itaque 
nautae ad eum appellunt : et super eum descendunt, inque 
ipsum palosfigunt^ naves alligant, etc." There is a similar 
relation of the whale in Hakluyt's Voyages^ i. 568.' — Todd. 

1. 206. scaly in vii. 474, epithet of the crocodile. No doubt 
Milton is influenced hy fob xli. 15, * His scales are his pride,' 
although he takes Leviathan to be a creature more like a 
whale. 

1. 207. under the lee, under the sheltered side. Skeat notes 
that the true English form is lew {lee being Norse), whence 
the pronunciation lew-ard. 

1. 208. invests. So iii. 10 (of light) : — 

* Before the heavens thou wert : and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep.' 

wished. So vi. 150, *in wished hour Of my revenge.* 
Comus, 1. 574, * wished yrtiy' ; 1. 950, * wished presence.' * Wish 
for' does not occur in Milton, and only once or twice in 
Shakespeare. 

1. 210. chained. Cf. 1. 48, * in adamantine chains and penal 
fire'; and in ii. 168, *when we lay Chaitid on the burning 
lake.' We are not told how the chains were broken, and 
Belial in his speech (ii. 196) mentions them as a present 

6 2 
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suffering: — . • .... ..^ r 

* Thus expelled to suffer here 
Chains and these torments.* 

But cf. iii. 82 : — ^ . . . 

* Our adversary, whom no bounds 
Prescribed, no bars of Hell, nor all the chains 
Heaped on him there can hold.' 

1. 211. Cf. Sams, Ag, 197 :— 

* How could I once look up or heave the head ? ' 

1. 213. at large. Widespread, with liberty to roam. So 
1. 790. See note on 1. 195. 

1. 227. that felt unusual weight, *This conceit of the air's 
feeling unusual weight is borrowed from Spenser's description 
of the Old Dragon, Faerie Queene^ i. 11. 18 : — 

" Then with his waving wings displayed wyde 
Himselfe up high he lifted from the ground, 
And with strong flight did forcibly divyde 
The yielding ayre^ which nigh too feeble found 
Her flitting parts, and element unsound 
To beare so great a weight." * — Thyer. 

1. 230. and such appeared^ i. e. the land. 
1. 231. Milton dearly regards earthquakes as produced by 
the escape of pent-up wind. Cf. vi. 195 : — 

* As if on earth 
Winds.under ground, or waters. forcing way 
Sidelong had push'd a mountain from his seat.* 

KrA Sams, Ag, i6^Y\— ■ . ' 

* As with the force of winds and waters pent . -. 
When mountains tremble.* 

Volcanic eruptions are, he would seem to think, the result 
of such winds forcing their way through combustible soil. 
Although therefore his comparison is between the land in 
Hell and the crater of Aetna, he allows himself to begin the 
picture with a more general earthquake. 
1. 232. Pelorus, the north-east cape of Sicily. ' There is no 
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account of this cape having been affected by the eruptions of 
Etna.'— Keightley. A suggested reason for the mention of 
Pelorus here will be found in the preceding note. It is pos- 
sible too that Milton recollected passages in which Pelorus 
is described as torn off from Italy, such as Virgil, Aenetdy 
iii. 414 : — 

'Vi quondam et vasta convulsa' ruina,' ' « 

or Dante, Purg, xiv : — * Ond' e troncd Pdoro.* The passage 
Milton is imitating seems to be the description of Aetna in 
^^«^*^, iii. 571 :— - •-- 

'' * Horrificis juxta toriat 'Aetna' ruinis. 
Interdnm scopulos avulsaque viscera montis " 
Erigit efuctans, liquefactaque saxa sub auras 
Cum gemitu glomerat, fundoque exaestuat imo^ 

(Nigh it Aetna thunders awfully in wrack, and ever and 
again vomits out on high crags from the torn entrails of the 
mountains, tosses up masses of molten rock with a groan, 
and boils forth from the bottom.' — Mackail's translation.) 
And Pelorus is mentioned twice in the same book (1. 41 1, 687). 

1. 234. thence. The fuel catches fire from the subterranean 
wind, which in turn is increased by the fire. 

1. 235. subline d with mineral fury may mean *cast up,* 
* raised,' by the force generated in the earth, as Satan flying 
is spoken of as * in the dun air sublime * (iii. 72) ; or more 
probably * raised to a higher state, that of a liquid or vapour,' 
a sense nearer that of the chemical word * sublimate.* Cf. 
V. 483 :— 

* Flow'rs and their fruit by gradual scale sublinCd 
To. vital .spirits aspire, to animal, 
To : intellectual.' 

If the word be taken in this sense, it answers to * liquefacta * 
in the passage quoted on 1. 232. 

Possibly winds should be wind\ this is better than 
Pearce's suggestion that wind in 1. 231 should he winds, 
1. 242, clime, a doublet of climate, which at present means 



\ 
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* the temperature of a region, but once the region itself; the 
region, however, contemplated in its slope or inclination 
(icKifia from.xXtVo)) from the equator toward the pole, and 
therefore by involved consequence, in respect of the tempera- 
ture.' — Trench, Select Glossary, Clime has retained more 
of the older sense than climate. In Milton, clime means 
sometimes simply ^ region,' sometimes, as here and in 1. 297, 

* a region in respect of its temperature.' 

1. 243. seat. See 1. 5. 

1. 246. now is sovran, Cf. 1. 124. *The spelling sovereign 
does not seem to be older than about 1570. It occurs in the 
first folio of Hamlet. The g is intrusive.' — Skeat. 

1. 247. farthest from Mm is best, * This is expressed from 
the Greek proverb, Uoppco A165 re #cat Kcpawov, Far from 
fupiter, but far too from thunder^ — Bentley. 

1. 248. reckon. The reason of things. Cf. v. 794 : — 

* Who can in reason then or right assume 
Monarchy over such as live by right 
His equals^ etc. 

1. 25 J. profoundest Hell, Hell deepest down in Chaos. 
1. 252. Newton compares Sophocles, AjaJi;, 394 f — 

p\ *1(X) ffKOTOSj ifJLOV <j>aoSf 

(pefios Sj (paevvSraTov, djs kfwl, 
tkeuS* €k€(r04 fi oiicrjTopa 

(Darkness, my light ! death-gloom that shinest brightest to 
me ! take, take me to dwell with you, take me.) 

1. 253. by place or time, * Milton is excellent in placing his 
words ; invert them only and say by time orplcu:e, and if the 
reader has any ear, he will perceive how much the alteration 
is for the worse.' — Newton. 

1. 254. Cf. Horace, Epist. i. 11, 27;-^ 

' Caelum non animum mutant qui trans mare cumnt. 

Quod petis, hie est, 

Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit aequus.* 
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Milton wrote an adaptation of this first line in the album of 
a Neapolitan refugee at Geneva. 
its. See note on 1. 176. 

1. 255. But in iv. 75 Satan confesses, * which way I fly is 
Hell, myself am Hell.' 

1. 257. all but less. Professor Masson doubtfully suggests 
that Milton dictated 'albeit'; but confusions in the use of 
this comparative are far from uncommon. The phrase is a 
confusion of * only less ' with ' all but equal.' Cf. P, R, i. 383, 

*What can be then less in me than desire 
To see thee.* 

which is a confusion of 'What can I do less* and *What 
can be more in me.' 

1. 259. i. e. the Almighty has not made this a place that he 
can ever grudge us. 

1. 261. in my choice. No doubt ultimately a reference to 
what Achilles says to Odysseus when he sees him in Hades 
(Odyss, xi. 488) : — 

fiov\oi/X7jv K^ kirapovpos hojv 9i]T(vifX(V &kX(p 
ij/bpi itap* iLK\i}pa)y ^ fi^ fiioros voXhs etrjf 
ij vdaiv ucKvtaai KaTa<p0ifx4voi(riv dvacrcreiv. 

(* Rather would I live on ground as the hireling of another, 
with a landless man who had no great livelihood, than bear 
sway among all the dead that be departed.' — Butcher and 
Lang's transl.) But mediately through Grotius. * Grotius 
hath ascribed the same sentiment to Satan in his Adamus 
Exul, a tragedy which our author seems to have imitated in 
some few places, and has translated the following lines : — 

"Nam, me judice, 
Regnare dignum est ambitu, etsi in Tartaro; 
Alto praeesse Tartaro siquidem-(?) juvat, 
Caelis quam in ipsis servi obire munia." ' — Newton. 

1. 266. oblivious, causing forgetfulness, as in Macbeth 
V, 3. 43, * 3ome sweet oblivious antidote.' They had been 
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lying" nine days in stupor, 'confounded' (1. 53), Entranced' 

(1. 301). Cf. ii. 74 :— 

* If the sleepy drench 

Of that forgetful lake benumm not still.* 
There is no reference to Lethe, which is described in ii. 583 as 
a river of water, 

1. 266. astonisht, stunned (entranct^ 1. 301). * An alteration 
not found earlier than 1500 of earlier astony, as if this repre- 
sented a F. estonnir, estonissani, Astony is a variant of 
astone of difficult explanation ; perhaps the ending is due to 
O. F. pass. part. estonS, Astone is through O. F. estoner 
(etonner) from Latin ex-tonare, to thunder. The verb astound 
is from the adjective, whicH is a form o{ ostoned/^iAvLrray , 
The original meaning of astonish therefore, as of astony and 
ostomy was to strike senseless ; cf. Holland's Z/iyy, * The one 
(stone) smote the king upon the head, the other astonished 
his shoulder' ; and this is the meaning here. Cf. Argument 
to this book, 1. 13, 'thunderstruck and astonished^ and 
Milton, HisL of England^ ii, * blind, astonished^ and struck 
with superstition as with a planet, in one word monks.* 

1. 268. mansion^ abode, from Latin mansionem {manerey to 
remain). Cf. S, John xiv. 2, * In my Father's house are 
many mansions'* (R.V. marg. *or abiding-places*). 

1. 273. foirdy defeated. So i Henry VI, v. 3. 23 :— 
'Before that England give the French the foiV 
' Corrupted from O.F. fouler (to trample on) as defile is from 
defouler* — Skeat. 

1. 274. pledge, surety. Satan*s voice made hope secure. 
So, V. 168, the dawn is called * sure pledge of day.* 

1. 275. It is not clear to what Beelzebub can refer, unless to 
the various chances of the one war in heaven. 

1. 276. edge of batthi like Latin acies, the front line of the 

battle. Cf. vi. 108 :— 

* Before the cloudy van, 

Ou the rough edge of battel ere it joined, 

Satan with vast and haughty strides advanc*d.' 
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1. 282. pernicious. Probably a humorous conversational 
epithet, as several times in Shakespeare ; e. g. Cotnedy of 
Error s^ v. 2. 241 ; Henry 'VIII, ii. i. 50. 

1. 284. was (already) moving, Cf. 227. Satan goes back 
to the shore of the lake. 

1. 285. (of) ethereal temper. Prof. Masson collects four 
other instances of this * peculiar Miltonic ellipsis, by which 
a phrase compounded of an adjective and a substantive is 
made to do duty as an adjective ' : v. 284, * feathered mail 
Sky-tinctur'd grain^ \ vi. 576, * brass, iron, stony fnould* \ 
vii. 14, 'ethereal air, thy tempering^ \ vii. 471, *a creature 
new, man-like, but different sex^ 

temper, tempered metal. Cf. iv. 812 : — 

* For no . falsiehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper (Ithuriel's spear), but returns 
Of force to its own shape.* 

1. 287. i.e. like the moon seen through a telescope, the 
magnified image of the moon ; an extension of the compa- 
rison in Spenser, F. j2. v. 5. 3, of Radigund's shield to the 
* faire Moone in her most full aspect.' * Homer compares 
the splendour of Achilles' shield to the moon, //. xix. 373 : — 

avriip t^TTCira craxos fJi4ya t€, ari^apov t€, 
iiKfTo, rov S* d.rrdv€v$€ aiXas yiv€T% ijvrc fi^urjs.* — Newton. 

(* Then lastly he took the great and strong shield, and its 
brightness shone afar off as the moon's.* — Lang and Leafs 

transl.) 

1. 288. optic glass. Telescopes, though the principle of 
them was understood earlier, were not constructed till about 
1590, when two were made, one by Metius of Alkmaer and 
another by Jansen of Middleburg. Galileo, *the Tuscan 
artist,' made three in succession, and with' them discovered 
the uneveriness of the moon's surface, Jupiter's satellites, 
Saturn's ring, the sun-spots (referred to in iii. 590), the nature 
of the Milky Way (vii. 579), etc. These discoveries convinced 
him of the truth of the Copemican system, and he was twice 
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in consequence charged with heresy and imprisoned by the 
Inquisition, first in 1615 and again in 1633. The story goes 
that on the latter occasion, after recanting, he stamped his 
foot and muttered * E pur si muove.' Milton visited him in 
1639 when on his travels through Italy. He spent the latter 
years of his life near Florence, improving the telescope, and 
died at the age of seventy-eight, in 1642, the year in which 
Newton was bom. 

the Tuscan artist, Galileo is mentioned by name, v. 

262: — 

* As when by night the glass 
Of Galileo, less assur'd, observes 
Imagin'd land and regions in the moon.* 

1. 289. Fesole, now Fiesole, a hill near Florence. ValdamOy 
the valley of the Amo. 

1. 291. Rivers, There are no rivers in the moon. This 
passage about lunar observation is one of those said to be 
imitated from the Dutch poet Vondel. See Edmundson's 
Milton and Vondel (Triibner). 

1. 294. ammirali * from Arabic amir, commander, al (of) 
the, used in certain phrases as amir'al-mUminifn, commander 
of the faithful, and hence supposed to be a substantive word. 
The modern maritime use is due to the office of amir-al'mdj 
" Ameer of the sea," created by the Arabs, and adopted by 
the English under Edward III as "Amyrel of the Se"' — 
Murray. The title was given in the seventeenth century to 
the leading vessel in a fleet. Cf. i Henry /F, iii. 3. 28. 

1, 294. were but a wand, * When Homer (Odyss. ix. 322) 
makes the club of Polyphemus as big as the mast of a ship, 
and Virgil gives him a pine to walk with {Aen, iii. 659), well 
might Milton assign a spear so much larger to so superior 
a being.* — Newton. Observe the effect of these words 
coming unexpectedly at the end of the description. 

1. 296. marie, generally used of a rich earth. 

1. 297. clime. See note on 1. 242. 
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1.299. nathless (na-the-less)has given way to * nevertheless*; 
it is used by Spenser but not by Shakespeare. 

1. 302. The comparison of multitudes to leaves is an epic 
commonplace. Cf. Tasso {Jerusalem Delivered^ ix. 66) : — 

*N6 tante vede mai 1* Autunno al suolo 
Cader co' primi freddi aride foglie/ 

(Autumn never sees so many dry leaves fall to the ground 
with the earliest frosts.) Dante, of the ghosts dropping 
into Chai'on's boat, adds the notion of their falling one by 
one : — 

* Come d* Autunno si levan le foglie 

L'una appressa dell* altra, infin che '1 ramo 

Rende alia terra tutte le sue spoglie.* 

(*As fall off the light autumnal leaves, one still another 
following, till the bough strews all its honours on the earth 
beneath.' — Gary). Both follow Virgil, Aeneid, vi. 310, 

*Quam multa in silvis auctumni frigore primo 
Lapsa cadunt folia/ 

who is borrowing from ApoUonius Rhodius, iv. 26 (of a 
crowd), 

(or as numerous as leaves fall to earth from the forest thick 
with boughs in the month of the fall of the leaf), who in turn 
is varying from Homer, Iliad, ii. 467, 

fjivpioi^ ouua T€ (pvkXa koI avSta yiyvcrai wp'p. 

(Unnumbered as are leaves and flowers in their season.) 
Dante and Milton alone make full use of the comparison, 
the one to /ailing, the other to fallen leaves, which, as will 
be seen, is Apollonius's variation from Homer ; Virgil, and 
Dante after him, have the advantage in the objects of the 
comparison, the pale ghosts. So Shelley, Ode to the West 
Wind, compares the autumn leaves to 'ghosts from an 
enchanter fleeing.* Perhaps Milton also intended some 
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reference to the loss of original brightness in the fallen 
Angels. 

1. 303. Vallombrosa^ i. e. the shady valley, is eighteen 
• miles from Florence. There is a tradition, says Professor 
Masson, that Milton spent some days there during his visit 
to Italy in 1638. 

1. 304. imbowr^ form bowers. 
sedge. In the account of the Exodus the Red Sea 
is called in the Bible the sea oi silph {Exod, -xm.i^j, and 
siiph is usually explained to rhean * sea- weed,' which is 
thrown up on the shore in great quantities. 

1. 305. Orion armed. The epithet is from Virgil, Aeneid^ 
iii. 517 : — . , i- ;,. -. . . . 

* Armalurnqne auro circumspicit Oriona/ ( 

where it refers to the constellations called the Belt and 
Sword. And it seems best so to understand it in this place, 
taking *with fierce winds' as an adverbial clause with *hath 
vexed.' (Cf. for this absolute use, Sams, Ag, 20, * hornets 
armed,^) Storms are connected with the rising of Orion, 
which happens about midsummer {Aeneid^ i. 535 — 

* Adsurgens fluctu nimbosus Orion'), 
and with its setting (Aeneid^ vii. 719 : — 

* Saevus ubi Orion hibemis conditur undis *). 

Cf. Spenser, -F. 2« iv. II. 13: — 

* Huge Orion that doth tempests still portend.' 

1. 307. Busiris was the name of a legendary king of Egypt 
who sacrificed strangers, and when Hercules came there 
attempted to sacrifice him, but was slain by Hercules. The 
story went that after Egypt had been afflicted with nine 
years of famine, a soothsayer from Cyprus, one Phrasius, 
declared that the famine would cease if a stranger were 
sacrificed every year. Busiris accordingly began the series 
with the soothsayer. Not much was known in Milton's day 
about Egyptian antiquities. Ralegh (ii. 2) gives the kings of 
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Egypt from the confusion ot Babel as follows : — Cham, 
Osiris, Typhon, Onis, Sesostris the great, Sesostris the 
blind, Busiris, or Osiris the second, the first oppressor of 
the Israelites, Meris, Rathoris, Cenchres, who was drowned 
in the Red.Sea. . 

Memphis was the capital of Egypt during the first period 
of its history, to which the pyramids belong (see 1. 694). 
Later, Thebes was the capital. The visit of the Israelites to 
Egypt certainly did not occur while the capital was at 
Memphis. - ; ^ <> . 

chivalry, * It is a striking evidence of the extent to which 
in feudal times the men-at-arms, the mounted knights, were 
esteemed as the army, while the footmen were regarded as 
little better than a supernumerary rabble,— another record of 
this contempt probably surviving at the other end in the 
word " infantry '' — that " chivalry," which, of course, is but a 
different form of " cavalry," could once be used as convertible 
with army. It needed more than one Agincourt to teach 
that this was so no longer.' — Trench, Select Glossary, who 
quotes * the prince of his chyvalrye,' from WiclifPs version 
of Genesis xxi. 33 (Vulg. princeps exercitus ejus). 

1. 309. sojourners of Goshen, Genesis xlv. 10 ; Exodus 
viii. 22, ix. 26. 

1.310. This second simile of the 'floating carcases' is 
awkwardly introduced after that of the * sedge.' 

1. 317. astonish^nent. See note on 1. 266. 

.318. etemaL * If you can be eternal spirits upon whom 
such astonishment has seized.' 

or, etc. * Or are you not thunderstruck but reposing.' 

1. ^2^, till depends upon some verb to be supplied from 
rolling, such as * will roll here.' 

1. 329. transfix us to. *To transfix is to pierce quite 
through the body, and its signification is there bounded and 
closed : so that to transfix to a thing cannot be justly said.' — 
Bentley. It looks as if Milton had intended transfix to 
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mean * fix across ' ; * with linked thunderbolts across us, fix 
us to the bottom of the gulf.' 

1. 333. by (those) whom. See note on 1. 197. 

1. 335. Nor . . not, i.e. * not that they did not perceive,' etc. 

!• 337- obey to. Only once in Milton, and once in the A. V. 
of the Bible {Romans vi. 16). * His servants ye are to whom 
ye obey.' Not used by Shakespeare. Bentley compares 
Chaucer's Legende of Good Women (Prol. 1. 90), * That as an 
harp obeyeth to the hand ' ; and Spenser, Faery Queen iii. 11. 
35, * Lo now the heavens obey to me alone.' 

\* 33^^' potent rod. So xii. 211, * Moses once more his 
potent rod extends.' 

1. 339. Exodus X. 12. 

1. 341. warping. * A ship is warped to get her out of port 
when there is no wind or it is contrary. It is performed 
thus : — an anchor with a cable attached is carried out ahead 
in a boat to some distance from the ship and there cast ; the 
ship then, by means of the capstan, is brought up to that 
place ; the anchor is then raised and carried out as before 
and so' on, till the vessel is got put sufficiently. Now this 
will not apply by any means to the progress of a swarm of 
locusts, whose motion seems rather to answer to what he 
afterwards (xi. 840) calls hulling, undulating with the wind.' 
— Keightley, Life of Milton, p. 432. 

1. 342. Pharaoh, not a proper name, but a title, meaning 

* Great House ' ; cf. * Sublime Porte.' 

1.345. under the cope of Hell. So iv. 992, *the starry 
cope Of heaven.' Cope is a later spelling of cape. See 1. 542, 

* Hell's concave.' 

1. 346. See the description in Book ii of Satan's escape 
from Hell (629-645). 

Hwixt, an irregular use, since betwixt is derived from 
twa (two). But Bentiey has no note. 

1. 347. the uplifted spear . . . waving. Milton frequently 
uses the case absolute ; see 1. 776. 
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1. 348. Sultan, In 1. 378 * emperor.' 

1. 349. in even balance may mean that the wings of each 
were evenly poised, or that they were all level with each 
other. 

1. 351. This is the third simile to suggest the number of 
the angels. First, as they lie in the sea of fire they are 
compared to leaves ; then, as they take wing, to locusts ; 
finally, when they alight, to the barbarian hordes. Milton is 
imitating a passage in Homer (Iliad ii. 455-476), where the 
Greeks are successively compared to fire, birds, leaves, flies 
and goats. 

1. 353. Rhene or the Danaw ; Lat. RhenuSy Germ. Donau. 

* He chose to follow Spenser and our elder poets. Rhene is 
Spenser's word for the Rhine (F, Q, iv. il. 21). And Lod. 
Bryskett in the Mourning Muse of Thestylis wrote " Reyne 
and Danow^^ Lisle, in his translation of Du Bartas^ writes 
"the Donaw and the Rhine.*" — TODD. 

1. 354. like a deluge. Newton compares Spenser F, Q, ii. 
10. 15 : — 

* Untill a nation stratinge, with visage swart 
And corage fierce that all men did affray, 
Which through the world then swarmed in every part 
And overflowed all countries far away 
Like Noyes great flood.' 

1. 355. beneath, i.e. south of. The Goths and Vandals found 
an easy prey in the decaying Roman empire, and they them- 
selves were compelled to move south and west by the pressure 
of the Huns. The names of Alaric, king of the Visigoths, who 
invaded Italy in a.d. 400, and Attila, king of the Huns, called 

* the Scourge of God,' are the most famous in the long history 
of barbarian invasion. A third with these was Genseric, 
king of the Vandals, who in 429 crossed from Spain, which 
the Vandals had invaded twenty years previously, to assist 
Boniface the Roman governor of Africa in his revolt. Boni- 
fece repented, but Genseric would not return. He took 
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Hippo, S. Augustine dying there during the siege, and in 
439 Carthage, and founded a Vandal kingdom in Africa. 
1. 356. squadron and each band. Cf. 1. 758 : — 

* From every band and squared regiment* 

Squadron comes through the It. squadrons^ an augmented 
form of squadra from Low Latin ex-quadrare, from which also 
comes the word * square.' 

1. 360. See note on 1. 128. 

1. 363. Psalm ix. 5 : * Thou hast put out their name for ever 
and ever: their memorial is perished with them.' And 
Rev, iii. 5 : * And I will not blot his name out of the book of 
life^ Newton supposes the plural books to refer to the great 
number of the angels. Possibly, with Bentley, we should 
correct to *book.' The plural may have arisen from 'records' 
in 1. 361. 

1. 366. The escape from Hell is a weak place in Milton's 
scheme. For to what purpose were the adamantine chains 
(1. 48) if they could be broken, or the adamantine gates 
(ii. 645) if egress was allowed at will? And *the trial of 
man' is scarcely reason enough to allege for letting Hell 
loose upon him. 

1. 367. By falsities and lies. There is probably a reference 
to Psalm xxxi. 6, * I have hated them that regard lying 
vanities^ \ where two notions about idols are combined, 
(i) that they are only blocks, and so vain (cf. Isa, xli. 29) ; 
(2) that they are lying spirits opposed to the * God of Truth ' 

(V. 5). 

1. 370. See Romans i. 22. 

1. 372. religions^ used by Milton for * ceremonies' in History 

of England^ iii. * The Britons were taken up with religions * 

(Todd) ; here for religious vestments, or decorations. So 

'ceremonies' is used in Shakespeare's fulius Ccesar^ i. i. 

66:— 

' If you do find them decked with ceremonies,^ 

!• 373» The passages of Scripture relied upon for the theory 
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that the heathen gods were devils were such as the follow- 
ing : — Deut, xxxii. 17 and Psalm cvi. ^y (where the word 
used is said to mean demigods) ; Lev, xvii. 7 where it means 
goats or satyrs ; and in New Testament, i Cor, x. 20. 

1. 375. The devils were known by various idols which 
represented them. 

1. 376. Say^ Muse, See on 1. 6. 
then^ as in 1. 374. Their Heavenly names are unknown 
(361), and they had not yet got the names by which they 
were known on earth (1. 364) ; still, it is by these they must 
be described. 

who firsts who last, Iliad, v. 703 : — 

tvOa riva irpajrov, riva 5* uCTaToi/.— ToDD, 

1. 379 resumes from 1. 357. as next in worth explains 
singly, 

1. 382. I Peter v. 8, * Your adversary the devil . . . walketh 
about, seeking whom he may devour.' 

1. 383. The chief were those who, as before in heaven, so 
now on earth, were nearest the throne of God. Leaving 
therefore all other nations, Milton confines his description to 
the gods of Palestine, seat, see 1. 5. 

1. 386. thundring. Perhaps taken from Exodus xx, where 
Jehovah thunders the Ten Commandments from Sinai. 

throned Between, So the A. V. of 2 Kings xix. 15 ; 
Psalms Ixxx. I, xcix. i. The R.V. has 'sitting upon the 
cherubim,' an idea which Milton also employs in vi. 771 (of 
the Messiah) : — 

* He on the wings of cherub rode sublime.* 

1. 387. The mercy-seat which covered the ark was over- 
shadowed by two golden Cherubim, i Kings vi. 23. 

I. 388. Recorded of King Manasseh, 2 Kings xxi. 4. 

1. 389. abominations. See quotation on 1. 403. 

1. 391. affront, from its first sense of ' to face,' acquires 
that of * to insult.' For the first meaning we should now say 

H 
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confront ; cf. Sanis, Ag, 531 * none daring my affronV (i. e. to 
confront me). 

1. 392. * For the enumeration of the Syrian and Arabian 
deities, it may be observed that Milton has compressed in 
one hundred and thirty beautiful lines the two learned syn- 
tagmas which Selden had composed on that abstruse sub- 
ject.*— Todd. 

1. 392. Moloch or, as he is called in the A. V., Molech, 
means *king,' whence Milton calls him 'horrid king^ here, 
and * furious king^ (vi. 357). Another form was Milcom. 
Like Baal, which means * lord,' Moloch was a name under 
which the sim was worshipped. The expression *to pass 
through fire,' used of his worship, has been explained of 
passing between two fires as a purificatory rite, but there can 
be no doubt that it implies sacrifice. Cf. the account of 
King Mesha's sacrifice of his son to Chemosh (2 Kings iii. 27), 
and such passages as Deut, xii. 31 ; Psalm cvi. 37. Accord- 
ing to Jewish tradition, the image was of brass. Kimchi, 
quoted in Smith's Dtct» 0/ Bible y says, 'the face was that of 
a calf, and his hands stretched forth like a man who opens 
his hands to receive something of his neighbour. And they 
kindled it with fire, and the priests took the babe and put it 
into the hands of Molech, and the babe gave up the ghost' 

1. 394. though. This additional fact about Moloch worship 
is added under the guise of a sujx»rdinate clause. The parents 
wept for the loss of the children though they did not know 
all their sufferings. 

1. 395. cries unheard. For the omission of the substantive 
verb, see 1. 63. 

1. 397. Rabbahy or * Rabbath of the children of Ammon,' 
was the great city of the Ammonites. It was not included 
in the land allotted to Gad {Josh. xiii. 25). Its siege by David 
lasted nearly two years (i Chron, xi. i). 

her. See note on 1. 176. Milton wherever possible 
avoids the use of its by personification. See 1. 592, 723. 
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watery plains cf. 2 Sam. xii. 27, * I have fought against 
Rabbah : yea, I have taken the dty of waters^ i. e. the 
lower city, so called from a perennial stream which rises 
within it. 

1. 398. Argob^ a district of Bashan, cf. Deut iii. 4, * three- 
score cities, all the region of Argob, the kingdom of Og in 
Bashan.* In the New Testament it is called Trachomtis, prob- 
ably a translation of the old name ; it is described as * an 
ocean of basaltic rocks and boulders, tossed about in the 
wildest confusion.' Argob and Bashan never formed part 
of the territory of the Ammonites. These seem to have been 
more nomadic than their brethren of Moab, possessing only 
the one city of Rabbah. In Judges xi. 13 they lay a claim 
to all the country between Jabbok and Amon, but Jephthah 
shows it to be unfounded. 

Basan, Milton in this form of the word follows the 
LXX and Vulgate, as does our Prayer-book version of the 
Psalms. So also in Chemos (1. 406), Hesebon (1. 408), Seon 
(1. 409). By this means he avoids the harsh sound of the 
sh, 

1. 403. that opprobrious hill\ 1. 416. that hill of scandal \ 
1. 443. tK offensive mountain. See 2 Kings y;x(\\. 13, *And 
the high places that were before Jerusalem, which were on 
the right hand of the mount of corruption^ which Solomon 
the king of Israel had builded for Ashtoreth the abomination 
of the Zidonians, and for Chemosh the abomination of the 
Moabites, and for Milcom the abomination of the children 
of Ammon did the king (Josiah) defile.' * On the southern 
heights of Olivet, looking towards the royal gardens, were 
three sanctuaries, on three distinct eminences, consecrated 
respectively to Astarte, to Chemosh, and to Milcom. The 
licentious and cruel rites with which these divinities were 
worshipped gave a name of infamy to the whole mountain. 
In part, or in whole, it received from these shrines the name 
of " the Mount of Offence,*' which it retained, together with 

■ 

H 2 
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the more innocent name of " Olivet," till the Christian era, 
when the darker name was confined to the southernmost of 
the four heights of which that mountain is composed.' — 
Stanley f /ewt'sh Churchy ii. 223. 

1. 404. * And he (Josiah) defiled Topheth, which is in the 
valley of the children of Hinnom, that no man might make 
his son or his daughter to pass through the fire to Molech ' 
(2 Kings xxiii. 10). 

The valley of Hinnom is a deep and narrow ravine to the 
south and west of Jerusalem. 

Tophet, See quotation above ; also Isa. xxx. 33 ; Jer, vii. 
31, xix. 6. thence. It is uncertain which etymology of the 
word Milton adopts ; that which derives it from t^h^ a 
drum, because drums were beaten to drown the cries of the 
children sacrificed, or the more probable one of a burning 
(see Isa, xxx. 33). Gehenna is the Grecised form of Ge 
Hinnom, the valley of Hinnom ; * the type of hell,* either 
because after it was defiled by Josiah it was used as the 
cesspool of the city, or because of the burnings to Moloch. 

1. 406. Chemos, Chemosh was the national god of the 
Moabites. Like Moloch he was a sun-god, and was wor- 
shipped in the same way with human sacrifices (2 Kings iii. 
27). Cf. Numbers xxi. 29, *Woe to thee, Moab, thou art 
undone, O people of Chemosh.' Jeremiah Iviii. 7, * Chemosh 
shall go forth into captivity, his priests and his princes toge- 
ther.' The name is also applied to the god of Ammon 
{Judges xi. 24). 

obscene^ accented on the first syllable. Shakespeare 
accents it on the last, Richard 11^ iv. i. 131 : — 

•Should show such heinous, black, obscene a deed.* 
dread. The stress is on the epithet. Cf. Isaiah viii. 13, 
* The Lord of Hosts, him shall ye sanctify, and let hi^n be 
your fear, and let him be your dreads In Sams, Ag, 1673, 
the Chorus calls Jehovah * Our living Dreads 

I. 407. A glance at the map will show that all the places 
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here referred to whose sites are known, lie north of the Amon. 
Milton therefore has assigned to Moab the whole extent of 
what was their territory before the invasion of the Amorites, 
described in Numbers xxi ; after that the Amon was their 
northern border. The country, however, north of the Amon 
retained the name of ' the land of Moab ' (Deut. i. 5, xxxii. 
49, &c.). No doubt Milton is following the ancient 'burden 
of Moab * preserved in Isaiah xv, xvi, choosing from it the 
best-sounding names, without much regard to their geogra- 
phical position. 

Aroer, on the Amon. From Aroer to Nebo, i.e. from 
south to north. 

1. 408. Abarim, Deut, xxxii. 48, * Get thee up into this 
mountain of Abarim, unto Mount Nebo, which is in the land 
of Moab, that is over against Jericho.' 

1. 409. The site of Horonaim is unknown. All the other 
places here mentioned were also in Sihon*s realm. 

I. 410. The site of Sibmah is unknown. Milton is expand- 
ing the * vine of Sibmah * (Isa. xvi. 8). 

1. 4 1 1, i. e. from east to west. Th* Asphaltick pool (i. e. the 
Dead Sea), so called by Josephus. Its Bible name is the 
' Salt Sea,' or the ' Sea of the Plain.' In his Answer to Eikon 
Basilike Milton speaks of ' the apples of Asphaltis.' 

1. 412. Peor was the name of the hill to which Balak took 
Balaam (Numbers xxiii. 26) ; the name of the God to whose 
sacrifices the Israelites were enticed was Baal-peor, i. e. Baal 
of Peor (xxv. 3). It will be seen from this that Baal (Iord)» 
being like Moloch (king) only a title of address for the sun- 
god, could be used for the Moabite as much as the Phoeni- 
cian god. See note on 1. 406. 

I. 414. to do , . , rites y a translation of Upd pfC^iv, sacra 
facere, 

1. 415. orgies. The Greek opym meant mysteries^ such as 
those of Demeter at Eleusis ; afterwards chiefly applied to 
those of Bacchus, whence the sense of revelry. Milton in 
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his tract Of Reformation in England speaks of the * luxurious 
and ribald feasts of Baal-Peor.' 

1. 416. hill of scandal^ see 1. 403, and quotation, the grove 
is the garden of Tophet. 

1. 418. See 2 Kings xxiii. 13, quoted on 1. 403. 

1. 419. bordring, * It is called bordring, being the utmost 
limit or border eastward of the Promised Land, according 
to Gen, XV. 18.'— Newton, 

1. 420. the brook, Besor. 

1. 422, ' The sun-god, called , by the general name of Baal 
(lord), or Moloch, Milcom (king), was worshipped under a 
great variety of forms and attributes, each of which became 
a separate god. As the hot sun of summer he was called 
Baal-Khamman (Ammon), and as such placed at the head 
of the gods ; as the waning summer sun Tammuz or Adonis ; 
as the god of destiny Baal-gad ; as the patron of Tyre, 
Baal-Tsur and Melkarth (king of the city) ; as the sun 
with long hair or rays Baal-Shemesh. In short, the number 
of Baalim was infinite ; each state had its own peculiar ones, 
and there was a new Baal for each aspect under which the 
sun could be adored, ... By the side of Baal stood Baalist 
or Ashtoreth, the Greek Astarte, in Assyrian I star. Ash- 
toreth was properly the female reflection of the sun-god 
when regarded as the Creator, and consequently there could 
be as many Ashtoreths or Ashtoroth as there were Baals 
or Baalim. In time, however, Ashtoreth came to represent 
the moon, which might be considered the fainter reflection 
or wife of the sun, whence the title Ashiortth- Kamaim, 
" of the two horns '* (Gen. xiv. 5) ; as the moon Ashtoreth 
was addressed as " Queen of Heaven " {Jer, vii. 18).* — Sayce, 
The Bible and the Monuments, 

1. 424. can either sex assume, * These operations are re- 
counted in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, sl book familiar 
to Milton. See the chapter entitled A digression ofdiuels 
and how they cause melancholy,' — Todd. 
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1. 425. Cf. vi. 350 : — 

'AH heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 
All intellect, all sense; and as they please 
They limb themselves, and colour, shape, or size 
Assume, as likes them best, condenst or rare.* ' 

And V. 404, where Raphael explains to Adam the process of 
angelic digestion. Cf. also Sams, Ag. 1. 93 fol. 

I. 429. dilated or condenst. See I. TJT, bright or obscure. 
So Satan makes himself like a young Cherub (iii. 636). 

1. 430. execute their aery purposes^ execute through the 
air. See 1. 775 note. 

1. 433. Isaiah xiii. 10, ' For thou hast forgotten the God of 
thy salvation, and hast not been mindful of the rock of thy 
strength^ 

1. 434. righteous. Not an otiose epithet. It was the 
righteousness of Jehovah, who 'gave Israel a law/ which 
distinguished him from Baal, etc. 

!• 435* bestial gods. Perhaps gods in the form of beasts 
(L 481), but more probably 'licentious,' in contrast with 

* righteous * (1. 434). 

1. 436. The Book of Judges is the best comment on this 
line. 

1. 437. in troop, * Chapman renders oyJXov (II, xiii, 459) 
by in troop,'— Keightley, 

1. 438. Astoreth, Ashtoreth is the singular of the plural 
Ashtaroth, I. 422, where see note. 

1. 439. See note on 1. 422. 

1. 441. paid their vows and (sang) songs. An instance of 
what is called zeugma, 

1. 443. tK offensive mountain. See I. 403 and quota- 
tion. 

1. 444. though large, ' And God gave Solomon wisdom and 
understanding exceeding much, and largeness 0/ heart, even 
as the sand that is on the sea-shore' (i Kings iv. 29), where 

* largeness of heart ' implies not magnanimity but wisdom. 
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a. P. R. iii. 9 :— 

'Thy words 
To thy large heart give utterance due, thy heart 
Contains of good, wise, just, the perfect shape. 
Should kings and nations from thy mouth consult, 
Thy counsel would be as the oracle 
Urim and Thummim,' etc. 

And P, L, vii. 485 : — 

* First crept 

The parsimonious emmet, provident 

Of future f in small room large heart inclos'd* 

(a reminiscence of Georg, iv. 83 : — 

*Ingentes animos angusto in pectore versant' 

(of bees), a good example of the way Milton uses the classics, 
not simply translating.) 

1. 446. Thammuz. * Tammuz signified in Accadian (the 
language of the primitive Babylonians) the " offspring '* or 
" only son," and was a name of the Sun-god, called by the 
Semites Adonai (Greek, Adonis), "lord." The wintry descent 
of the sun after the summer solstice was commemorated by 
a feast of wailing, which was amongst the other religious 
customs that had passed from the Assyrians to the Phoeni- 
cians. It is therefore uncertain whether the worship of 
Tammuz was borrowed by the Jews directly from the Assy- 
rians or mediately through the Phoenicians.' — Sayce, The 
Bible and the Monuments, 

1. 447. annual. The wound is called annual because the 
river was discoloured every year. Lucian {^De Syria dea) 
describes the festival in the temple at Byblus as consisting 
first of lamentation for the death of Adonis, and then joy at 
his resurrection. He gives also the natural cause of the yearly 
reddening of the stream, viz. in the red earth of Lebanon 
being stirred up by the winds. The festival of Adonis at 
Alexandria is described by Theocritus in the 15th Idyl; 
it has been translated into prose both by Mr. Arnold and 
Mr. Lang. 
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wound, Adonis was said to have been killed by a boar 
while hunting. 

1. 450. Adonis, a river of Phoenicia near Byblus, the seat 
of Adonis worship. 

1. 451. supposed, for omission of the substantive verb, see 

U. 63, 395, 509. 

I. 455. Ezekiel vm, 14, *Then he brought me to the door 
of the gate of the Lord's house, which was toward the north ; 
and behold, there sat women weeping for Tammuz,^ 

1. 457. One who mourned in earnest, i.e. with more cause 
than the worshippers of Thammuz. See i Samuel v. 1-9, 
' Behold Dagon was fallen upon his face to the ground before 
the ark of the Lord. And the head of Dagon and both the 
palms of his hands were cut o^upon the threshold] only the 
stump of Dagon was left to him. Therefore neither the priests 
of Dagon, nor any that come unto Dagon*s house, tread on 
the threshold of Dagon in Ashdod unto this day (but they 
leap over it. — Sept.) * Grunsel= groMn^-siW, 

I. 465. Palestine, See note on 1. 80. The cities here men- 
tioned are the five cities of the Philistines {Joshua xiii. 3). 
Azotus, the Grecised form of Ashdod (Acts viii. 40). 
Accaron, the Vulgate form of Ekron. 

1. 467. Rimmon, the God of Damascus. See 2 Kings 
v. 18. seat, see 1. 5. 

1. 469. * Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, 
better than all the waters of Israel ? ' (2 Kings v. 12). Milton 
is fond of verses of this form. Cf. iii. 36 : — 

. * And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old.' 
iii. 436 : — 

* Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams.* 

P, R, iii. -287; — 

'There Susa by Choaspes, amber stream.' 

1. 471. Explaining 1. 470. See the story of Naaman, the 
leper, in 2 Kings v, especially verses 17, 18, and the story 
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of Ahaz and the Syrian altar in 2 Kings xvi. 10-15. Milton's 
epigram * and gained a king/ with its explanation * whereon 
to bum . . . vanquished,* is not supported by the facts there 
narrated. The worship of vanquished deities was unknown 
till the days of the Roman Pantheon. Ahaz seems to have 
been a king with a taste for architecture ; see the reference 
to his dial in 2 Kings xx. 11. His idolatry took a Baby- 
Ionian form, star- worship, and divination (2 Kings xvi. 15, 
xxiii. 12). 

I. 477. crew. See 1. 51, note. 

1. 478. For an account of the Egyptian deities, see art. 
* Egypt,* in Enc, Brit, vii. 716, from which this note is ex- 
tracted. * The myth of Osiris is the most interesting because 
the most human part of Egyptian mythology. Osiris is the 
good principle ; his brother or son Typhon, Seth, is his 
opponent. They are light and darkness, good and evil, the 
Nile and the desert. Their opposition is a perpetual combat in 
which Osiris is worsted. He is cut in pieces and submerged 
in the water. Watched by his consort Isis he recovers. Horus, 
his son, avenges him, and with the aid of Thoth or reason, 
he destroys the power of Seth, but does not annihilate him. 
The myth is a picture of the daily life of the sun, combating 
darkness yet at last succumbing to it, to appear again in 
renewed splendour. It is also a picture of human life, its 
perpetual conflict and final seeming destruction, to be re- 
stored in the new youth of a brighter existence.* 

1. 479. monstrous shapes. It was the custom to represent 
the gods with the heads of animals, in order to connect them 
with the animal worship of the lower people. Every town in 
Egypt had its sacred animal ; see Juvenal, Sat, xv. Ra, 
the sun, was represented with a hawk's head ; Thoth with 
that of an ibis ; Anubis with a jackal's, &c. There were also 
certain sacred animals worshipped as individuals, such as the 
bull Apis, who was the living emblem of Osiris, and the 
goat of Mendes who represented Ra, the sun god. 
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1. 481. wandring. There was a story, recorded by Ovid, 
Metam, v. 322, that in the war with the giants, the gods fled 
to Egypt, and concealed themselves in the forms of beasts : — 

'Duxque gregis, dixit, fit Jupiter; unde recurvis 
Nunc quoque formatus Libys est cum cornibus Ammon, 
Delius in corvo, proles Semeleia capro, 
Fele soror Phoebi, nivea Saturn ia vacca, 
Pisce Venus latuit, Cyllenius ibidis alis.' 

1. 483. borrowed. See Exodus xi. 2. 

1. 484. Exodus xxxii. 4. 

1. 485. Jeroboam is called the rebel king because he re- 
volted from Rehoboam, the son of Solomon. He is always 
referred to in Scripture as *the son of Nebat, who made 
Israel to sin. 

1. 486. grazed. The verb can be used in an active sense, 
as in the noun grazier, one who grazes. 

The calf, or rather ox, which the Jews worshipped in 
Horeb, and which Jeroboam set up in Dan and Bethel, 
was intended to represent Jehovah, the ox being a symbol 
of strength. The Second Commandment forbade any such 
representations, because it was not possible to represent the 
more important attributes of God, such as his righteousness, 
which, if others were symbolised, would run the more risk of 
being forgotten. 

1. 489. Exodus xii. 29. Bleating is chosen as a more 
generic and more contemptuous epithet than lowing; it 
would refer to the sheep and goats mentioned in quotation 
on 1. 481. 

1. 490. Belial. See P. R. ii. 150 : — 

* Belial, the dissolutest spirit that fell.' 

The phrase 'sons of Belial' (1. 501) is used in both Author- 
ised and Revised translations of the Bible, as though Belial 
were a proper name. It is, however, only a Hebrew word 
meaning * worthlessness.' See note on Mammon, 1. 678. 
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The name is applied to the sons of Eli (i Sam, ii. 12), and 
to the Benjamites of Gibeah referred to in 1. 504. 

In the case of Moloch, Chemosh, etc., who were local 
divinities with good as well as bad qualities, the reader 
is content to take the poet's word for it, that they were once 
good angels and afterwards became perverted ; in the case 
of Belial, who is vice personified, the question cannot but 
be raised how he came ever to be in heaven at all. Mammon 
in less degree falls under the same censure. 

than whom. Than is treated as a preposition, as in ii. 
299 ; V. 805. Qi, Julius CcBsar^ i. 3. 76 : — 

'A man no mightier than thyself or me,^ 
In 1. 256 we have * than he.' 

1. 500. injury perhaps refers to word, outrage to deed. Cf. 
the French injure^ and Cymb, iv. 2. 86, *thou injurious thief.' 
In P, R, iii. 190, * In tribulations, injuries, insults,' and 
iv. 387, 'reproaches, injuries, Violence,* it seems used as a 
middle term. 

1. 502. flown, overflown. Keightley quotes * as their country 
is overflowed with water, so are their heads overflown with 
wine^ from Nash's Pierce Penny less" Supplication to Devil, 
p. 54. Cf. also Midsummer Night* s Dream, iv. 117 (Bottom 
to Cobweb), * I would be loath to have you overflown with 
a honey-bag, Signior.' 

with insolence and wine \ cf. 1. 175 note. 

1. 507. the rest were long to tell. So xii. 260. An epic 
formula. 

1. 508. 7%' Ionian gods, Milton uses Ionian for Greek, to 
suggest a derivation from Javan, Javan (described in Gen, 
X. 2 as son of Japheth) was the name by which the lonians, 
and so the Greeks generally, were known to the eastern 
world. See Isaiah Ixvi. 19 ; Ezek, xxvii. 13. 

Ofjavan^s issue held Gods, etc., held to be gods by the 
descendants of Javan, i. e. the Greeks, yet confessed by them 
to be later bom than heaven and earth, for they boast that 
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these were their parents. The sarcasm is that God must be 
creator of heaven and earth, not created by them. Uranus 
and Ge (heaven and earth) are said by Hesiod (Theog, 133) 
to have been the parents of the Titans, one of whom, Cronos 
(Saturn), was the father of Zeus. 
1. 509. confest (to be) later \ for omission of sb. verb cf. 

n. 63, 395. 

1. 510. Titan. This is a mistake. The Titans were sons, 
not of Titan, which is not a proper name, but of Uranus : 
their names were — Oceanos, Coios, Creios, Hyperion, 
lapetos, Cronos, Theia, Rheia, Themis, Mnemosyne, Phoebe, 
Tethys (Hes. Theog, 133). Other names, such as Prome- 
theus, Epimetheus, Atlas, are given by later poets. Cronos 
(Saturn) deposed his father Uranus (Heaven) and was him- 
self deposed by his son Zeus (Jove). See note on 1. 198. 

1. 511. and birthright seized, i.e. whose birthright was 
seized. 

1. 515. Ida, the mountain of that name in Crete, where 
Zeus was bom. 

snowy, ' Homer, //. i. 420, "OXvfinop dyapifi<t)oif, and again 
xvii. 615, OvXvfxirov »/t<^o€pTOf.* — Newton. But the top was 
not snowy according to Odyss, vi. 44, ovt€ x^oyp efri?riXi/ara«. 

1. 516. Olympus, a mountain in Thessaly, the seat of Zeus 
and the other gods. 

middle air, i. e. the air between earth and heaven. 

1. 517. Delphian cliff* Sophocles, 0,T, 463, A€\<l)\s nhpa, 
the oracle of Apollo in Phocis at the foot of Mount Par- 
nassus. 

1. 518. Dodona, in Epirus, famous for its oracle of Zeus. 

1. 519. Doric land, perhaps put for the Peloponnesus. 
Saturn old. Prof. Masson points out that this epithet 
out of the sixty times it occurs, follows its noun nineteen 
times. 

1. 520. 'The Roman poets, who alone speak of this event 
(Virg. Aen, viii. 319; Ovid, Fc^ti, i. 235), represent the flight 
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of Saturn as solitary.* — Keightley. Saturn fled before 
Zeus into Italy, and established there the * golden age.' 

Hesperian fields^ Italy, so called by the Greeks as lying 
west of them. Virg. Aen, i. 530 : — 

*Est locus, Hesperiam Graii cognomine dicunt.' 

1. 521. the Celtic (fields), France, etc. Cf. Comus, 60 : — 

* Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields* 

roamed. For omission of prep. cf. U. 661, 774. 
utmost iles. Britain, etc., to ultima Thule. 
1.523. dampy 'depressed.' Cf. v. 65, *me damp horror 
chilled * ; xi. 293 : — 

*Adam by this from the cold sudden damp 
Recovering.' 

(Cf. 1. 264 :— 

* Heart struck with chilling gripe of sorrow stood.') 

xi. 542 : — 

* For the air of youth 

Hopeful and cheerful in thy blood will reign 

A melancholy damp of cold and dry 

To weigh thy spirits down.* 

Areopagitica, *This was it which had dampt the glory of 
Italian wits.' The original sense of the verb * to damp * was 
to suffocate, which explains the phrase * to damp one's spirits ' 
(cf. 'doleful dumps '). It survives in * fix^-damp ' and * choke- 
damp^ and the phrase to ^ damp down a furnace,' i.e. to 
exclude the air from it. 

such wherein. The proper correlative of such (so-like, 
swilc, swich) is which (why-like, hwilc), as in Wintet^s Tale^ 
iv. 4. 783, 'There lies such secrets in this fardel and box 
which none must know but the king.' Naturally therefore 
it is followed by that and other relatives. Cf. ^ Such a 
schoole where the Latin tonge were properly and perfitlie 
spoken' (Ascham 45), quoted by Abbott, Shakesp, Gram, 

?79. 
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1. 526. in loss itself^ in what seemed utter loss, which^ i. e. 
these mixed feelings. 
1. 528. recollecting^ i. e. re-collecting ; as we say * to collect 

oneself.* Cf. ix. 470 : — 

* Then soon 
Fierce hate he recollects^ and all his thoughts 
Of mischief, gratulating, thus excites.' 

1. 530. fainted, Todd compares Sylvester's Du Bartasy 
p. 5:- 

* Let other-some (whose fainted spirits do droop) 
Down to the ground, etc.* 

The second edition reads * fainting,' but as it certainly 
spoils a good reading in 1. 703 it need not be attended to 
here either. 

1. 534. AzazeL The word comes from the root Azol, to 
withdraw. It is only found in Lev, xvi. * Aaron shall cast 
lots upon the two goats ; one lot for the Lord and the other 
lot for Azazel * (R. V.). Most modem commentators take 
Azazel there as the name of an evil spirit who was regarded 
as dwelling or roaming about in the wilderness. The name y 
would mean * the withdrawn ' or * solitary ' one. The oppo- 
sition between Jahveh and Azazel in ver. 8 is favourable to 
this view. On the other hand, Azazel is nowhere else men- 
tioned, and Satan is never called Azazel ; so that it is 
possible to translate * for dismissal.* But it is most probable 
that Milton is right in taking Azazel to be a demon, and 
that the rite of sending the goat into the wilderness was of 
ancient origin. 

1. 536. full high advandt^ reared to its full height. Mr. 
R. C. Browne compares Richard III, v. 3. 348, * Advance 
our standards ' ; and Romeo, v. 3. 96 : — 

*And death's pale flag is not advanced there.* 

For advance in this sense cf. iv. 90 : — 

* With diadem and scepter high advan^d^ 
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1. 538. Cf. the passage in v. 588 : — 

*Ten thousand thousand ensigns high advatud, 
Standards and gonfalons 'twixt van and rear 
Stream in the air, and for distinction serve 
Of hierarchies, of orders, of degrees ; 
Or in their glittering tissue bear imblaz'd 
Holy memorials y acts of zeal and love 
Recorded eminent^ 

imblaz'd. Strictly, to * blazon * is not to represent but to 
describe a coat of arms ; * to blaze * meaning * to proclaim,' 
as in St, Mark i. 45, 'began to blaze abroad the matter* ; 
and the word is always so used by Shakespeare, e. g. Hamlet 

i. 5. 21 : — 

*But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood.' 

In 2 Henry VI, iv. 10. 76 (which need not be Shakespearels) 
the sense is dubious : — 

* But thou shalt wear it (the blood) as a herald's coat 
To emblaze the honour that thy master got.' 

Milton uses the word in the sense of ' to portray,* as in ix. 34, 
*imblazon*d shields,' with the notion of brilliancy derived 
from the other verb ' to blaze.* Cf. Comus, 732 : — 

'Unsought diamonds 
Would so imblaze the forehead of the deep,' etc. 

1. 539. trophies, explained by v. 594, quoted on 1. 538. 
1. 542. Helps concave. So in ii. 635 : — 

*Then soars 
Up to the fiery concave towering high.' 

In ii. 434 the whole round world of Hell, spoken of as a part 
of Chaos, is called * this huge convex of fire.' 

1. 543. reign. * Reign is used, like the Latin regnum, for 
kingdom,' So Spenser i^ Q. ii. 7. 21 : — 

" That straight did lead to Plutoes griesly rayne.^^ ' — Newton. 

The reign of Chaos and old Night is described in Book ii. 
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890-967. Satan in his flight through the abyss comes upon 
these monarchs : — 

'When straight behold the throne 

Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion spread 

Wide on the wasteful deep; with him enthroned 

Sat sable-vested Night, eldest of things, 

The consort of his reign.' (959-963.) 

I. 546. orient, Milton uses this word as an epithet of the sun 
or sunbeams, of goms (iii. 507), of pearl (iv. 238 ; v. 2), of wine 
(* orient liquor,' Comus 65) and of * colours,' in the present 
passage. The first-mentioned use of the word calls for no 
explanation beyond that of its etymology (from Lat. oriens^ 
rising) ; as an epithet of gems, especially pearls, it meant 
originally * coming from the east,' and so the best of their 
kind; whence from being a constant epithet it took from 
its noun the reflected sense of * bright,* ' glistering.* Chaucer, 
in the Legende ofGoode Women^ 1. 221, has the full form : — 

* For of 00 perle, fine, oriental 
Hire white coronne was imaked al.' 

Shakespeare uses the word four times, in each case as an 
epithet of pearl. Trench (Select Glossary) quotes from 
Holland's Pliny, i. 255, ' Those shells that keep in the main 
sea, and lie deeper than that the sunbeams can pierce unto 
them, keep the finest and most delicate pearls. And yet 
they, as orient as they be, wax yellow with age.' The next 
stage of its use was that it was applied to other things than 
precious stones, which had gemlike qualities, such as the 
wine of Comus. Warton, in his note on that passage, says, 
* It was a very common description of colour, and had long 
ago become literal even in the plainest prose. In old agree- 
ments of glass painters for churches, they bargain to execute 
their work in orient colours^ A passage quoted by Trench 
from Sylvester's Du Bartas sufficiently illustrates the 
passage in the text : — 

*■ Her wings and train of feathers, mixed fine 
Of orient azure and incarnadine.' 

I 
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L 548. serried^ Mocked close together' (through French 
from Latin serere). So in vi. 599 * serried files.' 
1. 550. phalanx, Cf. vi. 399 : — 

' In cubic phalanx firm advanc'd entire.' 

The phalanx was a solid block of soldiers, usually sixteen 
deep, but sometimes eight or thirty-two deep ; used by the 
Greeks throughout their history, and perfected by Philip 
of Macedon. 

Dorian mood, Plato, in his Republic (398), when he is 
settling the question what music to admit, discards the mixed 
Lydian and higher Lydian modes as proper only for dii^ges 
and complaints, and the Ionian and Lydian as effeminate 
and convivial, retaining only the Phrygian and Dorian 
modes. * I want to have one warlike harmony which will 
sound the word or note which a brave man utters in the 
hour of danger or stem resolve, or when his cause is failing, 
and he is going to wounds or death, or is overtaken by some 
evil, and at every such crisis meets fortune with calmness 
and endurance ; and another to be used by him in times of 
peace and freedom of action.* — (Jowett's transl.) 

And so Aristotle {PoL viii. 5). * The musical modes diflfer 
essentially from one another, and those who hear them are 
diflferently aflfected by each. Some of them make men sad 
and grave, like the so-called Mixo-Lydian, and others 
enfeeble the mind; others again produce a moderate and 
settled temper^ which appears to be the peculiar effect of 
the Dorian; the Phrygian inspires enthusiasm.' — (Jowett's 
transl.) 

Milton, in Areopagitica^ says, * If we think to regulate 
printing we must regulate all recreations and pastimes. No 
music must be heard, no song be set or sung, but what is 
grave and Doric* 

1. 551. Soft recorders, described in the Harmonie Univ, i. 
237 as * fluste d'Angleterre, que Pon appelle douccy et a neuf 
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trous.' (Dyce's Shakespeare Glossary,) See Hamlet iii. 
2. 360. 

1. 552. * Hence is to be observed the exactness of Milton's 
judgement in appropriating the several instruments to the 
several purposes which they were to serve, and the different 
effects which they produced. Thus, when a doubtful hue \ 
was cast upon the countenance of Satan and his associates, 
and they were but little above despair; in order to raise 
their fainting courage and dispel their fears^ he commanded 
his standard to be upreared at the warlike sound of trumpets ^*^ ' ^ f( 
and clarions*, which inmiediately inspired them with such 
a flow of spirits, that they are represented sending up a 
shout thai tore HelPs concave. But, when this ardour was 
once blown up, and they were to move in perfect phalanx, 
then the instruments are changed iox flutes and recorders to 
the Dorian moody which composed them into a more cool 
and deliberate valour, so that they marched on with silence 
and resolution.' — Greenwood. 

1. 555. with ; see note on 1. 35. 

1. 556. swage \ cf. Sams, Ag, 184 : — 

* Apt words have power to swage* . 

1. 557. touches, strains, as in Merchant of Venice, v. 57 : — 

* Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony.' 

How this sense arose will be seen from such passages as 
Julius CcBsar, iv. 3. 257, * Touch thy instrument a strain or 
two * ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 2. 78 : — 

* For Orpheus' lute was strung with poets* sinews, 
Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones.' 

1. 560. From the Homeric phrase yAv^a irveiovrts, as in 
Iliad iii. 8 : — 

ol 8* dp* taay ai-yy /Uvea irvtlovres 'Axoiot. 

(* But on the other side marched the Achaians in silence 
breathing courage.' — Lang and Leafs transl.) 

I 2 
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1. 561. Cf. vi. 61 : — 

'At which command the powers militant 
That stood for Heav*n, in mighty quadrate joined 
Of union irresistible, mai^d on 
In silence their bright legions, to the sound 
Of instrumental harmony that breathed 
Heroic ardor to adventrous deeds 
Under their god-like leaders/ 

For in silence see quot. from Iliad in previous note. 

1. 562. Cf. 1. 296. 

1. 563. a horrid fronts i. e. a terrible line bristling with 
spears. Milton is fond of the word * horrid.' He uses it five 
times in this book (lines 51,83, 224, 392, 563), eighteen times 
altogether in Paradise Lost, Here, and in ii. 710, * his horrid 
hair' (of a comet), it is used with the additional sense of 

* bristling,* its original use in Latin, as in Aeneid iii. 23 

* densis hastilibus horrida.' Cf. 1. 547. 

1. 565. order'dy a military term from drill ; cf. 1. 618, * atten^ 
Hon held them mute.' So in 1. 567 he speaks of * files,' and 
in P, R. iv. 66 of * turms.' 

1. 572. Gillies compares Daniel v. 20, * His heart was lifted 
up, and his mind hardened in prided 

1. 573. since created man ; cf. Sams, Ag, 165, * Since man 
on earth.' A Latinism, as if it were * post hominem creatum.* 
Cf. 1. 798, * after summons read,' and other examples in iii. 552, 
V. 248, xi. 886, etc. Cf. also 1. 636, * danger shunn'd.' 

1. 574. No army that ever met or could have been got 
together since man was created, if it were compared with this, 
would deserve more consideration than that of the Pygmies. 

1. 575. small infantry. The word 'infantry' was perhaps 
originally a term of disparagement; see quotation from 
Trench on 1. 307 ; and this may help to justify the pun. 
The Pygmies are referred to, and again in line 780. The 
Greek word tnty^iy] means the distance from the elbow to 
the knuckles. Homer {Iliad iii. 3-6) compares the noise of 
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tRe Trojan army to that of the Cranes on their way to fight 
the Pygmies in the springtime. Professor Mayor, in his 
note on Juvenal ym, 165, remarks, 'Even Aristotle accepted 
these legends as facts. Strabo treats them as fables. Pygmies 
may have been inferred from the smallness of the Ethiopic 
sheep, goats, oxen, dogs.' 

1. 576. giant brood, *An expression which he repeats in 
Samson Ag, 1 247.' — TODD.' See note on I. 198, 778. 

1. 577. Phlegray an ancient name for Pallene in Thrace, 
probably from its volcanic nature. Here the giants are said 
to have been conquered by the gods. Pindar, Nemean Odes, 
i. 100 : — 

icaX yotp orav 6€ot kv v€di<tf ^KiyfMs Viyavr^aai fidxoy 

1. 578. Thebes and Ilium, So in // Penseroso 99, he 

speaks of 

* Thebes or Pelops' line 

Or the tale of Troy divine.' 

Thebes and Troy are the centres of the two great heroic 
legends of Greece. Of the latter there remain to us the two 
great epics of Homer, of the former only certain plays, such as 
the Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus, the Oedipus, Electra, 
Antigone, of Sophocles ; the Phoenissae and Suppiices of 
Euripides, the Epics being lost. Statins, a Roman poet 
(bom A.D. 61) composed a Thebais in twelve books. There 
were two great battles against Thebes, that of the Seven 
heroes, to restore Polynices, the son of Oedipus, who had 
been expelled by his brother Eteocles, and that of their 
descendants, the Epigoni, ten years later. 

1. 579. Mixt with auxiliar gods. This refers only to the 
war against Troy, in which Here and Athene helped the Greeks, 
Aphrodite and Apollo the Trojans. 

1. 580. in fable or romance, ^ In fable here perhaps parti- 
cularly alludes to Geoffry of Monmouth's account of Arthur, 
which Milton in his History of England calls " i\i?X fabulous 
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book.'* ' — Todd. He uses the wordy&^/i? generally of mytho- 
logy, but applies it to romance when he is calling attention 
to its fictitious character, e. g. ix. 30, ^fabled knights/ and 
P. R. ii. 358 :— 

* Fairer than feigned of old, or fabled since 
Of faery damsels met in forest wide 
By knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 
Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore.' 

Romance * (romans) is from the late Latin adverb romanice ; 
romanice loqui was to speak the vulgar tongue of every-day 
life, as distinguished from the Latin of books.' — Skeat. 

Uther's soriy King Arthur, son of Uther Pendragon. 
See Sir Thomas Malory's Morte Darthur, 

1. 581. Armon'c knights, such as Sir Tristram de Liones. 
Armoricae was Caesar's name for Brittany. 

1. 582. and all who since, Milton here refers to the 
romances about Charlemagne and his paladin Roland, once 
extremely popular in England, France, and Italy ; now best 
known from three famous Italian poems, Pulci's Morgante 
Ma^giore, Boiardo's Orlando InnamoratOy and Ariosto's 
Orlando Furioso, 

baptised or infidel, i. e. Christian or Mussulman. 

1. 583. jousted, tilted (through French from low Latin 
juxtare, *to meet' \ jostle is a derivative). 

Aspratnont, a town near Nice ; Montalban, Montauban 
on the borders of Languedoc ; Trebisond, a city of Cappa- 
docia ; Biserta, the ancient Utica ; Fontarabbia in Spain 
on the Bay of Biscay, near which was Roncesvalles, where 
Charlemagne was routed by the Moors. *He seems to 
employ the proper names somewhat at random, for the only 
one of these places at which we hear of any tournament is 
Damascus (Orlando Furioso, xvii). Aspramonte is also 
mentioned, but not in connexion with jousts. Montalban 
merely occurs as the abode of Rinaldo and his family. In 
the Orlando Innamorato Agramante conveys his troops from 
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Biserta to the coast of Provence, for the invasion of France ; 
but they have no shar^ in the battle of Roncesvalles related 
in the Morgante Maggiore, where fell the peerage of Charle- 
magne, though not himself.* — Keightley. 

1. 587. TTiese, (although they were) thus far beyond com- 
parCy etc. 

1. 588. Compare^ used for * comparison,' in the phrase 
'above,' or 'beyond compare,' iii. 138, etc. See 1. 798", note. 
observd their dread commander. We usually say * to ob- 
serve a command,* as in x. 430 : — 

* Departing gave command, and they obsen/d* 

1. 591. stood like a tower. Cf. Dante, Inferno, v. 14, * Sta 
come torre ferma.* — Todd. 

1. 592. her. The feminine pronoun is used from the 
Latin gender oi forma ; as in v. 391 — 

* Rais*d of grassy turf 
Their table was, and mossy seats had round, 
And on her ample square,* etc. 

See note on its, 1. 176. 

1. 593. excess, explained by the reference to the sun on 
which men cannot bear to look, unless it is in some way 
obscured. Cf. iii. 380 : — 

* Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear.' 

Satan had lost the dazzling brilliancy of an archangel. So 
much of his former brightness remained as to show that 
he had been no less than an archangel, though now ruin'd, 
and once exceeding glorious, though the glory was now 
obscmred. See 1. 141. 

1. 595. I. e. looks level from the horizon through a mist. 

1. 597. disastrous twilight. * The fine effect of the epithet 
disastrous must strike us. We may illustrate it by a passage 
in Hamlet (i. i. 118), Disasters in the sun^ — Dunster. 
The passage in Hamlet referred to should be consulted, as 
certainly the prototype of this. Disaster is an astrological 
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term {dis ■\' astrum) meaning the result of an unfavourable 
aspect of the stars. Cf. * ill-starred*? Influence is another 
astrological word (JO Allegro 122). The belief in the influence 
of the stars was sufficiently common in Shakespeare's day 
for him to permit his characters to express opposite opinions 
about it. Cf. Edmund and Kent in King Lear, i. 2. 128 ; iv. 
3. 34. For Bacon's opinion on an 'astrologia sana' see 
De Atigfnentis, iii. 4. 

L 598. with fear of change Perplexes monarchs, * It is 
said that this noble poem was in danger of being suppressed 
by the Licencer on account of this simile, as if it contained 
some latent treason in it : but it is saying little more than 
poets have said under the most absolute monarchies ; as 
Virgil, Georg, i. 464 : — 

" lUe etiam caecos instare tumaltas 
Saepe monet, frandemqae, et operta tumescere bella.**' 

Newton. 

(He likewise presages the imminence of dim alarms, of 

treachery, and the hidden gathering of wars.) The licenser 

referred to was the Rev. Mr. Tomkins, who was chaplain to 

the Archbishop of Canterbury, and read for him. He was 

the author of a tract on The Inconveniences of Toleration, 

L 601. scars of thunder y scars made by the lightning ; see 

L 175. 

intrenched. To 'intrench' usually means *to dig a 

trench round,* here *to dig intOy as Spenser, F, Q, iii. 
12. 20: — 

•A wide wound therein (O ruefull sight!) 
Entrenched deep with knyfe accarsed keene.' 

Shakespeare, AlPs Well, ii. i. 45 : — 

* It was this very sword entrenched it.' 

1. 603. considercUe pride, Cf. ii. 428 : — 

* Satan, whom now transcendent glory rais*d 
Above his fellows, with monarchal pride. 
Conscious of highest worth, unmov'd thus spake.* 
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1. 606. For the play, cf. 11. 55, 642. The idea of rebellion 
was Satan's ; those who rebelled with him were his legions, 
who simply obeyed the word of command. One only, 
Abdiel, refused to join in the enterprise, and left the host 
(v. 805 to end). 

1. 609. atnerc^dy mulcted, fined ; as in Deut, xxii. 19 ; 
Spenser's Sonnet ^ox — 

*■ And every one that misseth then her make (mate) 
Shall be by him (Love) amearst with penance dear.' 

Piers Plowman^ iv. 40 : — 

*And thowgh ye mowe amercy him^ let mercy be taxour/ 

(Through French from Low Latin ad^merciare^ to fix a 
fine, mercedem,) 

1. 611. (to behold, 1. 605) how nevertheless they stood 
faithful, 

L 613. scatKd^ hurt, damaged ; cf. Romeo ^ i. 5. 86 : — 
* This trick may chance to scathe you.* 

1. 614. with singed top, * Lightning does not singe the 
tops of trees, but either shivers them, or cuts a groove down 
the stem to the ground.' — Pattison's Milton^ p. 25. 

L 615. blasted heath, Macbeth^ i. 3. 77, *This is a very 
beautiful and close simile ; it represents the majestic stature 
and withered glory of the Angels ; and the last with great 
propriety, since their lustre was impaired by thunder, as 
well as that of the trees in the simile : and besides, the 
blasted heath gives us some idea of that singed burning 
soil on which the Angels were standing. Homer and 
Virgil frequently use comparisons from trees to express the 
stature or falling of a hero, but none of them are appl/d 
with such variety and propriety of circumstances as this of 
Milton.'— Newton. 

1. 616. doubPd ranks they bend must mean * they form in 
double rank and then bend.' They were previously in 
phalanx, 1. 550. 
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from wing to wing^ i. e. into a crescent, as in iv. 977 : — 

* While thus he spake, th' angelic sqnadron bright 
Tum'd fiery red, sharpning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round.* 

1. 618. his peers i the chiefs referred to in 11. 357, 794. atten- 
tion. See note on 1. 565. 
1. 619. * He had Ovid in his thought. Met, xi. 419 : — 

*'Ter conata loqui, ter fletibus ora rigavit."* — Bentley. 

(Thrice essaying to speak, thrice she wetted her face with 
tears.) But the number is common to most poets. Cf. Iliad^ 
xxi. 176 ; Aeneidy vi. 700. And Keightley compares Spenser, 
F, Q.i, II. 41 ; and Sackville, Mirror for Magistrates : — 

* Thrice he began to tell his doleful tale, 

And thrice the sighs did swallow up his voice.' 

in spite of scorn^ i. e. in spite of his scorning to weep. 

I. 623. and that strife^ and your strife with him. 

1. 624. Ovid, Met, ix. 6 : — 

*nec tam 

Turpe fuit vinci quam contendisse decorum est.* 

Newton. 

(Nor was the disgrace of defeat so great as is the honour of 
having fought.) 

1. 625. The dire change testifies the dire result of the 
strife. Dire is a frequent word with Milton. 

1. 627. presaging^ i. e. divining, guessing, not so strong a 
word 2lS fore-seeing, 

1. 629. how after verbs of tell-ing often introduces a simple 
statement of fact. 

1. 633. Hath emptied heaven, * It is conceived that a third 
part of the Angels fell with Satan, according to Rev, xii. 4, 
" And his tail drew the third part of the stars of heaven, and 
cast them to the earth." And this opinion Milton has again 
expressed, ii. 692 ; v. 710; vi. 156. But Satan here talks big 
and magnifies their number.' — Newton. 
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1. 634. seat J see 1. 5. 

1. 636. counsels different^ divided counsels. * Our ill- 
success,' says Satan, * was not due to me, either to my want 
of generalship or personal cowardice ; it was due to our 
ignorance of the strength of Heaven's monarch.' 

danger shunned^ a Latinism for * the shunning of danger.' 

Cf. 11. 573, 798- 

1. 639. * We did not know,' says Satan, * why he was king ; 
but the tradition of his mighty works in old days, and the fact 
that his rule was acquiesced in, and had long been so, were 
supports to his throne ; and the only supports we could see, 
for while he used all the state of monarchy, he did not dis- 
play its strength.' 

1. 640. regal state, A curious instance is given in Book 
viii. Raphael tells Adam that he had been sent with his 
legions to Hell gates during the creation of the world — 

'To see that none thence issaed forth as spy 
Or enemy while God was in his work, 
Lest he, incensed at such eruption bold, 
Destruction with creation might have mixed. 
Not that they durst without his leave attempt, 
But as he sends upon his high behests 
For statBf as Sovran King^ and to insure 
Our prompt obedience.' (11. 233-240.) 

1. 642. See 1. 55. Examples of such jingles in other books 
are v. 869 : — 

• Beseeching or besieging.' 
iv. 181 : — 

' At one slight bound high over-leapt all bound.' 
ix. 648 : — 

*■ Fruitless to me, though fruit be here to excess.' 

xii. 78 : — 

* And famish him of breath, if not of bread.' 
P, R, ii. 269 (of Elijah's ravens) : — 

* Though ravenous, taught to abstain from what they brought/ 
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And in a better style, ix# 1 1 : — 

* That brought into this world a world of woe.' 

To most of these Milton's own remarks in his preface on 

* The Verse ' (11. 16-21) fitly apply. 

1. 646. close^ secret, as in 1. 795. Cf. Macbeth^ iii. 5. 7 : — 

* The close contriver of all harms.* 

by fraud or guile. There is not much difference in 
meaning between these words. Cf. 1. 367, * by falsities and 
lies.' 

1. 647. no less. It looks as if Milton had begun to say * that 
he, no less than we, may find that guile is possible.' The 
Heavenly monarch had deceived Satan as to his strength, 
and Satan would deceive in turn. But the sentence is altered. 

1. 650. rife (Scand.) prevalent, abundant. Cf. Sams, Agon, 

866:— 

' that grounded maxim 

So rife and celebrated in the mouths 

Of wisest men.' 

1. 651. *This is a necessary circumstance, whereon to 
found the project on which the whole poem turns ; which 
project is with much judgement first slightly touched upon in 
this first book, and more fully developed in the second, pre- 
vious to Satan's proceeding on his enterprise.' — Dunster. 

1. 656. eruption^ breaking. forth ; again in viii. 235, quoted 
on L 640. 

1. 660. despaired. So vi. 495 : — 

* Think nothing hard, much less to be despair'd* 

Qi, Macbethy v. 8. 13, * despair thy charm.' 
1. 661. think submission^ perhaps framed on the pattern of 

* think scorn.' Cf. 11. 521, 774. 

1. 662. open or understood, acknowledged or unacknow- 
ledged. Cf. ii. 187 : — 

* War therefore, open or concealed.' 
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1. 665. * See the Prologue to Fuitnus TroeSy 1633, of 

*' bold sonldiers in hell ; 
Whose glittering armes brighten those gloomy shades 
In lien of starry lights." * — Todd. 

1. 668. * The known custom of the Roman soldiers when 
they applauded a speech of their general, was to smite their 
shields with their swords.' — Bentley. 

1. 669. Yroia Julius CcBsar^ v. i. 64 : — 

^ Defiance y traitors, hurl we in your teeth.' 

1. 670. grisly (E.) hideous, horrible, the description of 
Death in ii. 704 : — 

* So spake the grisly terror, and in shape 
So speaking and so threatening, grew ten-fold 
More dreadful and deform.' 

And iv. 821, of .Satan : — 

*So started up in his own shape the Fiend, 
Back stept those two fair Angels half amazM, 
So sudden to behold the grisly king.' 

1.671. belcKd, So 'eructans* in Virgil's description of 
Aetna (Aen. iii. 576) quoted on 1. 232. 
the rest entire^ all the rest. 

1. 674. The work of Sulphur, The old chemists reduced 
all metals to the elements of Sulphur and Mercury. 

wing'd with speed, A curious phrase to use of winged 
creatures. Cf. 1. 175, where in the same kind of way, wing'd 
is used both literally and figuratively. 

L 675. brigad. So ii. 532. 

1. 676. pioners. So Hamlet^ i. 5. 163. An extension of 
F. pion^ peon, a foot soldier ; whence also a * pawn ' in 
chess. 

1. 677. camp, like aTparoncbov, used for an army. Cf. xi. 
217, * a camp of fire,' meaning the 'horses and chariots of 
fire ' that were round Elisha in Dothan. 

1. 678. Mammon, A Syriac word for wealth, used in a 
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depreciatory sense in the Gospels, as in S, Matt, vi. 24, * Ye 

cannot serve God and Mammon * ; whence Mammon is by 

Milton made a god ; * and was so by Spenser before him, 

whose description of Mammon and his cave our poet seems < 

to have had his eye upon in several places.' — Newton. 

{F. Q. ii. 7.) 

1. 679. /east erected^ least upright. Cf. P, R» iii. 27 (of 

glory) :— 

* the flame 

Of most erected spirits, most tempered pure 

Ethereal.* 

1. 682. * So Homer of Heaven's pavement, Iliad^ iv. 2, — 
Xpuo-fo) iv 8air€8(a, And S. John of the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
I^ev. xxi. 21, "And the street of the city is pure goldP^ — 
Newton. * Dr. Gillies well observes, that Mammon could not 
have this sordid disposition of admiring the gold of the street, 
rather than the blessed vision of God, before he sinned. 
What is said of him therefore from v. 679 to v. 684, though 
expressed in general terms, must be understood only of the 
time he remained in heaven after he had joined Satan.' — 
Todd. The note is kindly meant, but * always' in 1. 681 is 
strong against it. See note on 1. 490. 

1. 683. aught . . . else enjoyed^ viz. what was divine and holy. 

1. 684. vision beatific^ a phrase of the Fathers and School- 
men for the vision of God. 

1. 685. by his suggestion^ further explains by him (L 684). 

1. 686. ransacked the center. * Where Earth hides all her 

riches, near her center' (Beaumont and Fletcher). — Todd. 

Center therefore here probably means the centre of the earth, 

not the earth itself. See 1. 74. 

1.687. Cf.— 

* " Itum est in viscera terrae 

Quasqne recondiderat, Stygiisque admoverat umbris 

Effodiuntur opes." Ov. Met, i. 138.'— Hume. 

(Earth's bowels were entered, and the wealth she had hidden 
deep and set near the Stygian shadows is dug out.) 
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1. 688. crew. See 1. 51 note. 
better hid, Horace, Hi. 3. 49, * Aurum irrepertum et sic 
melius situm.' — Newton. This passage about Mammon is 
not very successfully imagined. It is a piece of sentimentality 
not inappropriate to Ovid, from whom, it is borrowed, but 
below the dignity of Milton's epic, to confuse wealth with 
gold, and talk about ' impious hands,' and ' rifling bowels,' 
and * treasures better hid.' 

1. 689. For the inversion of the first two feet, cf. vi. 34 : — 
• XJniv^rsal reproach, far worse to bear.* 

See Essay on Scansion p. 33. 

L 690. admirey wonder, the sense of the Lat. admirari, Cf. 
Rev. xvii. 6. •' In man there is nothing admirable but his 
ignorance and weakness.' — Jeremy Taylor, quoted by Trench. 

1. 692. The purpose of the following paragraph is difficult 
to gather. Does Milton wish to deride all architecture ? In 
any case it does not seem a very pertinent criticism of human 
works to say that spirits, whether good or bad, can outdo 
them. Contrast the author of the book of Exodus \—^ hx^A 
the Lord spake unto Moses, saying. See, I have called by 
name Bezaleel. And I have filled him with the spirit of God, 
in wisdom, and in understanding, and in knowledge, and in 
all manner of workmanship, to devise cunning works, to 
work in gold and in silver, and in brass, and in cutting of 
stones, and in carving of timber, to work in all manner of 
workmanship.* (ch. xxxi.) 

1. 694. Babel y i.e. Babylon, as below, 1. 717. 
the works of Memphian kings. Probably the pyramids 
are referred to ; but see 11. 718-20. 

1. 696. fame and strength and art are not strictly co- 
ordinate ; unless * fame ' may be taken to mean * glory,' in 
which case the pyramids would be a monument of the *fame' 
of the Memphian kings, as well as of their * art.' To get over 
the difficulty, Newton proposed to take strength and art as 
in apposition to monuments^ but this is improbable. 
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1. 699. * There were 360,000 men employed for near 
twenty years upon one of the pyramids, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, i. and Pliny 36. 12.' — Newton. See Herod, ii. 125. 

1. 702. sluic'd, A sluice is a flood-gate (through O.F. from 
Low Latin exclusa). 

1. 703. founded. The second edition reads * found out,* 
which is clearly a blunder, found is through the French 
from \.2X\nfundere^ to cast metals. 

1. 704. bullion dross, Pearce quotes from Milton*s tract 
Of the Reformation of England^ * to extract heaps of gold 
/ and silver out of the drossy bullion of the people's sins,' where 
the word bullion means the whole mass of unpurified ore. 
Bullion dross therefore is the dross that rose from the 
bullion. The original of this passage is from Spenser's CavQ 
of Mammon, ii. 7. 36 : — 

• One with great bellowes gathered filling a3Te 
And with forst wind the fewell did inflame; 
Another did the djring brands repayre 
With yron tongs, and sprinckled ofte the same 
"With liquid waves, fiers Vulcan's rage to tame, 
Who maystring them, renewed his former heat; 
Some scumd the drosse that from the metall came; 
Some stird the molten owre with ladles great. 
And every one did swincke, and every one did sweat.' 

L 709. The sound-board is above the wind-chest. It con- 
sists of two parts, the upper and lower board. On the upper 
board rest the pipes, of which a number of different quality, 
, ranged behind each other, belong to each note. In the under 
board is a row of parallel grooves running horizontally back- 
wards under the pipes, and perforated to communicate with 
them. On any of the keys being pressed down, a valve is 
opened which supplies wind to the groove belonging to it. 
Were this the whole mechanism, the wind on entering any 
groove would permeate all the pipes of that groove, i. e. all 
the different qualities of the same note ; there is, however, in 
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the upper board another series of grooves at right angles to 
those of the lower board, supplied with sliders^ which can be 
drawn out at pleasure by a mechanism worked by the draw- 
stops. Each slider is perforated with holes, and when it is 
drawn out admits the wind to the set of pipes of that par- 
ticular quality. (Chambers' EncycL) 

1. 711. *The sudden rising of Pandemonium is supposed, 
and with great probability, by Peck, to be a hint taken from 
some of the moving scenes and machines invented for the 
stage by the famous Inigo Jones. In one of Charles the First's 
Sunday Masks, I find a representation of the kind which 
here deserves to be cited : " In the further part of the scene, 
the earth opened] and there rose up a richly adorned 
Palace, seeming all of goldsmith's work, with porticos 
vaulted, on pillasters of rustick work ; their bases and 
capitels of gold. — Above these ran an architrave, freese, and 
coronis of the same; the freese enriched with jewels. — 
When this palace was arriv'd to the hight, the whole scene 
was changed into a peristilium of two orders, Dorick and 
lonick, etc." The Mask in which this machinery was dis- 
played, was acted at Whitehall on the Sunday after Twelfth 
Night in 1637.'— TODD. 

1. 712. Cf. Tennyson's Tithonus: — 

'Like that strange song I heard Apollo sing, 
While Ilion like a mist rose into towers.' 

1. 713. pilasters are square columns, usually set within a 
wall and projecting only a fourth of their diameter. 

1. 714. Doric pillars^ pillars belonging to the Doric order 
of architecture. 

architrave (apxn + tra^s) the chief beam, the part of the 
entablature resting inmiediately upon the column ; above the 
architrave comes the frieze, and above that projects the 
cornice. 

1. 716. with bossy sculptures graven^ i.e. with sculptures 

K 
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in relief, like those from the frieze of the Parthenon (a Doric 

temple) in the British Museum. 

1. 717. fretted. There are two verbs in O.'E.^freteny to eat 

away, and fretien^ to ornament, from each of which comes a 

verb * to fret ' ; and besides these there is a noun fret^ from 

the Yxtxichfretter^ which signifies an architectural ornament 

of interlacing lines. The word here seems to mean * carved 

into ornaments.' Cf. Shakespeare, Cynibeline, ii. 4. 88 — 

* The roof 6* the chamber 
With golden cherabim is frettecf ; 

Hamlety ii. 2. 313 — *this majestical rooi fretted with golden 
fire.' ' 

1. 718. * He had challenged Babylon and Memphis^ v. 694 ; 
and now, as quite forgetful, he reiterates it, Babylon and 
Alcairo : this latter the worse, because Alcairo is a modem 
name, and not fit to join with Belus or Serapis^ — Bentley. 
Alcairo, El-Kahireh, i.e. *the Victorious,' the fourth 
Moslem capital of Egypt, founded in 969 A.D., ten niiles 
below the old city of Memphis. 

1. 720. Belus is Bel, the Assyrian form of Baal, but distinct 
from the Phoenician Baal in attributes, being not merely the 
sun god, but the creator of the world. The temple of Bel 
was a pyramid of eight square stages, the basement being 
over 200 yards each way. A winding ascent led to the 
summit and the shrine, in which stood a golden image of Bel 
40 feet high. — Herod, i. 18 1-3. 

Serapis, Bentley quotes Martial, *Vincebat nee quae 
turba Serapin habet ' ; Pearce supports Milton by Martianus 
Capella, * Te Serapin Nilus,' etc., and Prudentius, * Isis enim 
et Serapis,' etc. Ptolemy Soter, wishing to provide a mixed 
Greek and Egyptian religion for his mixed subjects, brought 
a statue with the attributes of Hades from Sinope to Alex- 
andria, where it was acknowledged by the priests as Osiris- 
Apis, i. e. the dead Apis who had become Osiris. See note 
on 11. 478, 479. As Milton is speaking of times long ante- 
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cedent, he must refer, not to the Serapeum at Memphis, but 
to the temple of Ptah (Herod, ii. 99, tov 'H(l>al(rTov to Iphv, eov 

fxiya re kol d^iaTnryrjTOTaTov), 

1. 723. Aer. See notes on 11. 176, 592. Perhaps it is the 
grace of the building, as in the case of a ship, rather than 
any Latin gender which determines the pronoun in this 
case. The meaning is, 'When the stately pile had reached 
its full height, it stood fixed.' Two constructions are com- 
bined, * the pile stood fixed ' and * stood its full height,' the 
latter a not uncommon idiom. 

1. 725. Newton compares * Apparet domus intus et atria 
longa patescunt,' Virg. Aen, ii. 483. 

1. 728. cressets. Vessels to hold fire, usually carried upon 
a pole, here hanging down. The word is from the French 
cresset, or creuse/, a little pot or cruse. 

1. 729. naphtha, a liquid bitumen for the lamps ; asphaltuSy 
the solid bitumen for the cressets. 

1. 730. hasty. Milton means more than that the multitude 
entered * in haste.' No doubt he intends * hasty ' as an epithet 
of multitudes in general ; there could be no better. 

1. 732. There is no need, with Prof. Masison, to identify the 
architect (Vulcan) with Mammon. 

1. 734. residence. Again in ii. 999, viii. 346. No doubt in 
Milton's day the word had not acquired its present abuse. 
Cf. situation in 1. 6. 

1. 735. Supreme King, Milton and Shakespeare say su- 
preme not supreme. This is an example therefore of what is 
called * recession of accent,' as in the phrase 'Extreme unction.* 
See Essay on Scansion, p. 30, and cf. the line in the Sonnet 
on Tetrachordon \ — 

* Thy age, like ours, O soul of Sir John Cheek.* 
1. 736. Gave to rule, Cf. Aen, i. 65 : — 

'tibi Divom pater atque hominum rex 
Et mulcere dedit iluctus, et tollere vento.' 

K 2 
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1. 737. hierarchy. See note on 1. 128. 

1. 739. Ausonian, Ausonia, a poetical name for Italy, 

properly the South of Italy, the land of the Ausones. Virg. 

Aen, X. 54. 

Mulciber, So Spenser, in his account of Mammon's 

cave, ii. 7. 5 : — 

*rude owre, not purifide 

Of Mulciber*s devouring element.' 

The title means the softener of hard metals (mulceo). 
]. 741. Iliad^ i. 591, where Hephaistos says :— 

^v^^t "^oth^ Tcrayojv^ dir6 firfkov 0€ffir€aioio' 
irav 8' ^fiap <p€p6firjv, &fia 8* ^cAi^ KaTa5vvTi 
Kdmreffov kv A-qfAvqi' 

(* He caught me by my foot, and hurled me from the heavenly 
threshold; all day I flew, and at the set of sun I fell in 
Lemnos.' — Lang and Leafs transl.) 

1. 742. sheer (Scand.), bright, clear ; * a sheer descent is an 
unbroken one, orig. a clear one.' — Skeat. 

* " The crystal battlements of heaven," is a phrase in 
R. Niccols's "England's Eliza," Mir, for Mag^ — TODD. 
Wordsworth has borrowed it: — 

* To overleap 
At will the crystal battlements.' 

Mem, of a Tour in Scotland^ \, 6. 

1. 743. Notice how Milton translates the passage of Homer 
quoted on 1. 741. Newton suggests that he has combined it 
with a line in the Odyssey^ vii. 288 : — 

cSSov vavvvx^o's^ koX \-n* ^w, koX fiiaov ^pap' 
bv<T€T6 T •qikioSf Kai fie y\.v/cifs vnvos dvrjKtv, 

1. 746^ The first edition reads Aegaean ; and so it is no 
doubt to be pronounced in P, R, iv. 238 : — 

* Where on the Aegean shore a city stands,' 

though the text there reads * Aegean.' Here the diphthong is 
elided. See Essay on Scansion, p. 20. 
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1. 748. Nor aught availed him now. An epic formula, 
aXX' ov oi t6t€ ye xp^^^l^* {Iliad, v. 53) ; ' nec tibi . . . profuit ' 
(Aen, xi. 843). 

1. 750. engines, ingenuities, contrivances. Cf. Ben Jonson, 
Arg. to Sejanus, *Sejanus worketh with all his ingine*; 
Fairfax, Tasso, i. 83 : — 

* A tyrant earst, but now his fell ingine 
His graver age did somewhat mitigate,' 

quoted by Nares. 

1. 751. crew. See 1. 51, note. 

1. 752. haralds. So usually spelt by Milton, influenced 
perhaps by the Italian araldo. The word is connected with 
the name Harold, and derived by Skeat from O.H.G. Hari- 
wald = army-strength. 

1. 756. Pandemonium, a name formed on the model of 
Pantheon, the temple in Rome built to all gods. 

1. 760. hunderds, spelt hundreds in the text of first edition, 
and corrected to hunderds in the errata. * In the three other 
places where it occurs it is spelt hunderds^ (Masson). But 
the O.E. form is hundred, 

1. 763. covered field, 'Cover'd here signifies inclos'd. 
Champ clos : the field for combat, the lists.* — Richardson, 
If so, Milton has mistranslated the French phrase; but 
there seems no need to assume this ; as Pandemonium was 
a spacious hall, it was in this like a 'field,' or lists, only it 
was covered, roofed over. 

1. 764. There seems to be no particular custom referred 
to here. 

Soldan, The M.E. form was Soudan, derived from the 
French soudan or souldan, Milton is following the Ital. 
soldano, 

1. 765. Panim, * So Spenser, F, g. i. 4. 41, "The/^w/'w 
bold." This English use of the word is due to a singular 
mistake. A paynim is not a man, but a country ; it is 
identical with paganism, which was formerly extended to 
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mean the country of pagans, or heathen lands. It is correctly 
used in King Hortiy "a geaunt from ^ynyme^ ^ — Skeat. 
Chaucer's form is pcuen^ pay en (through French from Lat 
paganus, a countryman, and hence, from their being last 
converted, a heathen. So heathen means 'a dweller on the 
heath.'; Cf. our proper name Payne, 

1. 766. A joust could either be d outrance, i.e. until one 
of the combatants was slain, or simply a trial of skilL For 
carreer (F. carrihre) cf. Richard II ^ i. 2. 49 : — 

' Or if roisfortnne miss the first career'* 

(i. e. the first course of the tournament). 

1. 768. hiss. Mr. R. C. Browne compares Aesch. Pram. 
124: — 

rt •woT^ aS KtyaOifffMOUcXhca 
viXas oian^S/y; al$^p 5' IXa^pcuV 
vTCpvycov /SiVGuV inroffvpi^u, 

(What is this fluttering of birds I hear again nigh me ? and 
the air whistles faintly with light rustlings of wings.) 

As bees. So Iliad, ii. 87, of the Greeks going to the 
assembly : — 

*U.vT€ €$vea eJai iiiXiaa&uv &Uv6mi^, 
irirprjs Ik yXaufwp^s cd€l viov kpxo/ifi^ouur, 
fiorpv^v ?^ wtTovTcu €v* av0€aiy €lapivoiaiFf 
al fi(v T* livOa a\is w€vor^Tai, al S4 t€ €wOa' 
^ rSjv iOv^a woXXd. v€0jv diro tccit KXiaiaaxv 
rii6vos Trp<nrdpoi0€ fiaOuris karix^vro 
l\aSdv els arfopipf. 

(* Even as when the tribes of thronging bees issue from some 
hollow rock, ever in fresh procession, and fly clustering 
among the flowers of spring, and some on this hand and 
some on that fly thick ; even so from ships and huts, before 
the low beach marched forth their many tribes by com- 
panies to the place of assembly.' — Lang and Leafs transl.) 
From this Milton has taken the general idea of the com- 
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parison (though in Homer the comparison is more properly 
to the Greeks swarming from the tents, here into the hall), 
and the word PoTpvd6v, in clusters, Virgil {Aen, i. 430) com- 
pares the builders of Carthage to the busy bees. From this 
Milton has perhaps borrowed also : — 

'Qualis apes aestate nova per florea mra 
Exercet sub sole labor cum gentis adultos 
Educunt fetus, etc. 

('Even as bees when summer is fresh over the flowery 
country ply their task beneath the sun, when they lead forth 
their nations' grown brood.' — MackaiFs transl.) In Aen. vi. 
707 Virgil compares the flitting ghosts to bees : — 

'Ac veluti in pratis, nbi apes aestate serena 
Floribus insidunt variis : et Candida circum 
Lilia fnnduntur: strepit omnis murmure campus' 

(* Even as in the meadows when in clear summer weather bees 
settle on the variegated flowers and stream round the snow- 
white lilies, all the plain is murmurous with their humming.' 
MackaiPs transl.) Milton has the advantage here, because 
he compares the noise of the spirits' wings to the noise of 
the bees ; in Virgil this part of the description is otiose. 

1. 769. with Taurus, * Does Taurus then ride too ; a 
Constellation Fix*d ? But he gave it, in Taurus rides ; as 
X. 329. While the sun in Aries rode : though there all the 
editions have it erroneously rose.' — Bentley. But when 
Milton wrote, prepositions had not such definite meanings as 
in Bentley*s time. With is used here in the sense of * in the 
neighbourhood of,* rather than * in company with.' See note 
on 1. 35. 

1. 774. expatiate, spread over the space ; used now usually 
in a figurative sense. 

confer, for confer of as in the Argument, 1. 15, * they 
confer of their miserable fall * ; cf. 1. 521, * roamed the utmost 
iles ' ; 1. 661, * who can think submission,' 
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1. 775. aery, perhaps a reminiscence oflliady iii. 7, where it 
is said of the cranes in their flight against the Pygmies— 

-qfpiat 8* a/MX raiyt kolk^v l[ptda trpocpipovTcu, 

though rjepiai is usually now translated * m the morning' 

1. 776. the signal given ; cf. 1. 347. Here the phrase is an 
example of the absolute construction, *the signal having 
been given/ as in 1. 347, * th' uplifted spear waving.' 

1. 778. Earth's giant sons. See note on earthborn, 1. 198. 

1. 780. like ; the point of comparison is not the number, 
but the size of the throng. 

Pygmean race ; see note on 1. 575. 

1. 781. Indian mounts the Himalayas, called Imaus (iii. 
431). In fixing India as the home of the Pygmies Milton is 
following Pliny, -A^. H. vii. 22, 

faery elves. Distinguished in Comusy 118, *the pert 
faeries and the dapper elves.' L Allegro^ 102. 

1. 784. sees^ or dreams he sees. Cf. Aen, vi. 454, * Aut videt 
aut vidisse putat.' 

1. 785. arbitress. From the notion of settling a dispute 
comes that of ruling, as in Horace, Odes i. 3. 15, 'arbiter 
Hadriae.' Cf. ix. 50:— 

* Hesperus, whose office is to bring 
Twilight upon the earth, short arbiter 
Twixt day and night.* 

But it is better explained here as * spectator,* which is the 
original sense of the Latin word, as in Horace, Epod, v. 49 : — 

* O rebus meis 
Non infideles arbitrae^ 
Nox et Diana.* 

nearer to the earth, * This is said in allusion to the 
superstitious notion of witches and faeries having great 
power over the moon. Virgil, Eel, viii. 69 : — 

** Carmina vel caelo ^o^'sacoX deducere lunam.**' — Newton, 
The moon is charmed as she looks. 
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1. 786. pale^ the epithet is especially appropriate of the 
charmed moon. 

1. 790. at large ; cf. iii. 430 : — 

* Here walked the fiend at large in spacious field.* 

and xi. 626, * ere long to swim at large * (i. e. with plenty of 
room, a jocose reference to the flood). See 1. 213. 

1. 791. stz'll, i.e. only their size, not their number, was 
diminished. 

1. 795. conclave, the name given to the assembly of car 
dinals met to choose a pope. Newton remarks, * It is certain 
Milton had not much better opinion of the one than of the 
other of these assemblies.' Cf. P. R. i. 42, *a gloomy 
consistory^ 

L 797. frequent, in the Latin sense of a full meeting. For 
the tautology cf. P, R, i. 128 ; ii. 130, * in full frequence.' 

1. 798. summons read ; cf. 1. 573. 
consult, for consultation, as * compare ' for * comparison ' 
in 1. 588. So Shakespeare uses as nouns * solicit,' * depart,* 
'impose,* &c. See Abbott, Shakesp, Gram, 451. 



THE END. 
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Part III. In preparation. 

Lansre* The Germans at Home ; a Practical Introduction to German 
Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German Grammar. 
By Hermann Lange. Third Editum Svo. a«. 6d, 

Lang'e. The German Manual \ a German Grammar, a Reading 
Book, and a Handbook of German Conversation. By the same Author. 

Svo. 7». 6rf, 

Lang'e. A Grammar of the German Language^ being a reprint of the 
Grammar contained in The German Manual. By the same Author. Svo. 31. 6<f. 

Lange. German Composition ; a Theoretical and Practical Guide to 
the Art of Translating English Prose into German, By the same Author. 
Second Edition Svo. 4; . 6dr. 

\A Key in PreparaHon."] 

Lange, German Spelling : A Synopsis of the Changes which it has 
undergone through the Government Regulations of 1880 . Paper cover, 6d 



Ooethe. Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, etc. Edited by C. A. 
BucHHEiM, Phil. Doc. Third Edition, , • . Extra fcap. Svo. jf. 

Ooethe. Iphigenie auf Tauris, A Drama. With a Critical Intro- 
duction and Notes. Edited by C A. Buchheim, Phil. Doc. Second Editum, 

Extra fcap. Svo. 3«. 

Welne'm ^arsrnse. With a Life of Heine, etc. Edited by C, A. 
BvcHHBiM, Phil. Doc. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, is. td, cloth, as, 6d. 
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Heine's Prosa^ being Selections from his Prose Works. Edited with 
English Notes, etc., by C A. Buchheim, Phil. Doc. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. (>d, 

Iiessinsr* Laokoon, With Introduction, Notes, etc. By A. Ham ANN, 
Phil. Doc., M.A. ....... Extra fcap. 8vo. 4r. 64 

LesBing*. Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. With a life of 
Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, etc. Edited by C. A. 
BucHHBiM, Phil. Doc. Fifth Eaitiott, . , . Extr^ fcap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

Lassinsr. Nathan der Weise. With English Notes, etc. Edited by 
C A. BucHHEiM, Phil. Doc. • • . . • Extra fcap. 8vo. 49. td. 

Viebnlir's Griechische Heroen-Gtschichten^ Tales of Greek Heroes. 
Edited with English Notes and a Vocabulary, by Emma S. Buchhbim. Second 
Edition Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers^ is. 6d, cloth, 2s. 

Boliiller's Historische Skizzenx — Egmonts Leben und Tod, and Be/a' 
geruti^ von Antwerpen, Edited by C. A. Buchheim, Phil. Doc. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with a Ma^, . Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

BoliiUer. Wilhelm TelL With a Life of SchiUer ; an Historical and 



Critical Introduction, Arguments, a Complete Commentary, and Map. Edited 
by C. A. Buchheim, Phu. Doc Sixth Edition, . Extra fcap. 8vo. 2^.6d. 

BohlUer. Wilhelm TelL Edited by C. A. Buchheim, Phil. Doc. 

School Edition, With Map, Extra fcap. 8vo. 2J, 

BoUUer. Wilhelm Tell, Translated into English Verse by E. 
Massib, M.A Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^ . 

Schiller. Die Jungfrau von Orleans, Edited by C. A. Buchheim, 
Phil. Doc \Jn preparation.\ 



Boherer. A History of German Literature, By W. Scherer. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by Mrs. F. Conybbarb. Edited 
by F. Max MiJLLEK. a vols. 8vo. aii, 

IffajE Miller. 7 Jit German Classics from the Fourth to the Nineteenth 
Century, With Biographical Notices, Translations into Modern German, and 
Notes, by F. Max Mijllbr, M JL A New edition, revised, enlarged," and 
adapted to Wilhelm Scherer's History of German Literature, by F. 
L1CHTEN8TBIN. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. axj. 

OOTKZO AJTB ZOEILAJTBIC. 

Bkeat. The Gospel of St, Mark in Gothic, Edited by W. W. Skeat, 
Litt. D Extra fcap. 8vo. 4f . 

Bweet. An Icelandic Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. 
By Henry Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. ^, 

▼IgAuison and Powell. An Icelandic Prose Rectder, with Notes, 
Grammar, and Glossary. By Guobrand Vigfusson, M.A., and F. York 
Powell, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. lof . 6tf . 
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Aldis. A Text Book of Algebra {with Answers to the Examples), By 
W. Steadman Aldis, M.A. ..,.., Crown 8vo. js. 6d, 

Bamilton and Ball. Book-keeping, By Sir R. G. C. Hamilton, 

K.C.6., and John Ball (of the firm of Quilter, Ball, & Co.)> New and 
Enlarged Edition Extra fcap. 8vo. a«. 



* * 
* 



Ruled Exercise Books adapted to the above. (Fcap. folio, 2^.) 



BexLSley. Figures made Easy : a first Arithmetic Book. By Lewis 
Henslby, M.A Crown 8vo. (d, 

Hensley. Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy, together 
with 2000 additional Examples formed from the Tables in the same, with 
Answers. By the same Author. •••••• Crown 8vo. zf • 

Hensley. 77ie Scholar's Arithmetic, By the same Author. 

Crown Svo. 3f. 6d, 



Answers to the Examples in the Scholar's Arithmetic, 
By the same Author. Crown Svo. is, td, 

Hensley. 77ie Scholar's Algebra, An Introductory work on Algebra. 
By the same Author. ••••.•. Crown Svo. is, 6d, 



Baynes. Lessons on Thermodyrtamics, By R. E. Baynes, M.A., 
Lee's Reader in Physics • Crown Svo. 75. 6d, 

BoxLklxx. Acoustics. By W. F. DONKIN, M. A., F.R.S. Second Edition, 

Crown Svo. 7^ . 6d, 



Bnolid Bevised. Containing the essentials of the Elements of Plane 
Geometry as given by Euclid in his First Six Books. Edited by R. C. J. Nixom, 
M.A Crown Svo. 7^. 6d, 

May likewise be had in parts as follows: — 

Book I, IS, Books I, II, i*. 6d, Books I-IV, 3*. 6d. Books V-IV, 3*. 

Earconrt and Madan. Exercises in Practical Chemistry, VoL I. 
Elementary Exercises. By A. G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A. : and H. G. 
Madan, M.A. Fourth Edition, Revised by H. G. Madan, M.A. 

Crown Svo. xos, td. 

Madan. Tables of Qualitative Analysis, Arranged by H. G. Madan, 
M.A. Large 4to. ^, fid, 

Iffascwell. An Elementary Treatise on Electricity, By J. Clerk 
Maxwell, M.A., F.R.S. Edited by W. Garn^tt, M.A. Demy Svo. 7*. td, 

Stewart. A Treatise on ffieat, with nmneroos Woodcuts and Dia- 
p-ams. By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S. , Professor of Natural Philosophy 
tn Owens College, Manchester. Fourth Edition, . Extra fcap. Svo. ^s, 6d, 
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Williamson. Chemistry for Students, By A. W. Williamson, 
Phil. Doc., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College London. A new 
Edition with Solutions Extra fcap. 8vo. 8j. 6</. 



GombinatioxL Ghemioal Xiabels. In two Parts, gammed ready for use. 
Part I, Basic Radicles and Names of Elements. Part II, Acid Radicles. 

Price 3*. (id. 



HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
GEOGHAFHY, &o. 

DaxLson. The Wealth of Households. By J, T. Danson. Cr.8vo.5j. 

Freeman. A Short History of the Norman Conquest of England. 
By E. A. Freeman, M.A. Second Edition, . Extra fcap. 8vo. 2f. td, 

Oeorg'e. Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modern History, By 
H. B. George, M.A. Third Edition^ Revised and Enlarged, Small 4to. i2f. 

Knghes. Geography for Schools, Part I, Prcutical Geography. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. [Nearly ready,] 

Kitohin. A History of France, With Nnmeroos MapSy.Plans, and 
Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, D.D., Dean of Winchester. Second Edition, 

Vol. I. To 1453. Vol. 2. 1453-1624. Vol. 3. 1624-X793. each xo*. 6d, 

Lnoas. Introduction to a Historical Geography of the British Colonies, 
By C. P. Lucas, B.A. . . . . Crown Svo., with 8 maps, 45. 6d, 

Sawllnson. A Manual of Ancient History, By G. Rawlinson, 
M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History. Second Edition, Demy 8vo. 149. 

Bog'ers. A Manual of Political Economy, for the use of Schools. 
By J. £. Thorold Rogers, M.A. Third Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. 4^ . td, 

Stnbbs. The Constitutional History of England^ in its Origin and 
Development, By William Stubbs, D.D., Lord Bishop of Chester. Three 
vols Crown 8vo. each ru. 

Stubbs. Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Con^ 
stitutional History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward I. 
Arranged and edited by W. Stubbs, D.D. Fourth Edition, Crown Svo. 8f. 6</. 

Stubbs. Magna Carta : a careful reprint. , , . 4to. stitchedt x$. 



ART. 

Kullah. Th€ Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By John Hullah. 

Extra fcap. Svo. 2J. f)d. 

Maclaren. A System of Physical Education : Theoretical and Prac^ 
tical. With 346 Illustrations drawn by A. Macdonald, of the Oxford School of 
Art. By Archibald Maclaren, the Gymnasium, Oxford. Second Edition, 

Extra fcap. dvo. is, 6d, 
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Trontbeok and Dale. A Music Primer pr Schools, By J. Trout- 
beck, D.D., formerly Music Master in Westminster School, and K. F. Dale, 
M.A.I B. Mus., late Assistant Master in Westminster School. Crown 8vo. xs, 6d» 

Tyrwhltt. A Handbook of Pictorial ArL By R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, 
M.A. With coloured Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective, 
by A. Macdonald. Second Edition. . . . 8vo. hal/moroccot x8f. 

Upoott. An Introduction to Greek Sculpture. By L. E. Upcott, 
M.A. ••• Crown 8vo. 4;. 6d, 
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StndexLt's Kandbook to the University and Colleges of Oxford. 
Eighth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. as, 6d. 

Helps to the Stndy of the Bible, taken from the Oxford Bible for 
TVo^A^rr, comprising Summaries of the several Books, with copious Explanatory 
Notes and Tables illustrative of Scripture History and the Characteristics of 
Bible Lands ; with a complete Index of Subjects, a Concordance, a Dictionary 
of Proper Names, and a series of Maps. • • • • Crown 8 vo. 3^. 6d. 



\* A Reading Room has been opened at the Clarendon Press 
Warehouse, Amen Corner, where visitors will find every facility 
for examining old and new works issued from the Press, and for 
consulting all official publications. 



0r All communications relating to Books included in this List, and 
offers of new Books and new Editions ^ should be addressed to 

The Secretary to the Delegates, 
Clarendon Press, 

Oxford. 



Honton ; HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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